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FENWICK’S 
CAREER 


By 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


Author of ‘‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter,’’ ‘‘ The Marriage of William Ashe,’’ etc. 


M >: HUMPHRY WARD sstands_ with 

Thomas Hardy and George Meredith in 
the front rank of living writers of fiction. Her 
novels are not among the books to be put aside 
after reading—they are books which demand a 
permanent place in the library. 

Mrs. Ward’s new novel is a story of a man 
dominated by ambition—a story of two women 
of strikingly contrasting types. It is the record 
of a struggle both material and moral—and it is 
one of those rare stories whose ending is not 


only happy and right, but logical and true to life. 


Illustrated by Albert Sterner - « Price, $1.50 


Two~volume Edition de Luxe, limited to 498 
numbered sets, with autograph of Mrs. Ward. 
IMustrations by Sterner in photogravure on 
Japan Paper. Deckel edges, gilt tops spe- 
cially boxed . -. . «. +. Price, net $5.00 
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THE 
THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 


are more attractive than ever this season. The 
New York Central Lines’ Four-Track Series 
No. 10, “The St. Lawrence River from the 
Thousand Islands to the Saguenay,” contains 
the finest map ever made of this region. Copy 
will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp by George H. Daniels, Manager, 
Room 155 General Advertising Department, 
Grand Central Station, New York. The 
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‘*America’s Greatest Railroad’’ 


REACH THE THOUSAND ISLANDS 
FROM EVERY DIRECTION..... 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, NEW YORK 


























**A leaf from the book of Nature’’ is 


SILAS 
STRONG 


By Irving Bacheller 


Author of ‘‘ Eben Holden ’’ 


T takes possession of one’s heart and leads it on 

between laughter and tears. It has dramatic 
situations of remarkable power; characters that, 
once met, will never be quite forgotten; droll, amus- 
ing people who go with one far beyond the last page 
of the book. 

The Philadelphia North American says of it: 
“Knowledge of the forest: buoyant and original 
humor; fragments of picturesque description as 
striking as an artist’s sketch;>vigorous, concise, 
and tactful character drawing; these and kindred 
claims to consideration will be instantly impressed 
upon all readers of ‘Silas Strong.’ It is a veritable 
leaf from the great and priceless book of Nature.” 


Price, $1.50 
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“ There's never a law of God or man 
e runs north of Fifty-three.” 





SPOILERS > 


Rex Beach 


OVELS are like men: 
strong personalities, 
virile emotions, energy, and 
resource forge to the front 
and are quick to catch the 
public eye. This same mag- 
netic force in ‘‘ THE SPOIL- 
ERS”—the work of a new 
writer—has immediately 
caught the reading world in 
its grip. They can’t let go. 
A rugged recital that leaves 
you panting with eagerness for 
more.—Philadelphia Item. 


Dumas might have created 
Cherry Malotte; Bret Harte 
rarely had a more human figure 
than Bronco Kid.—Sunday Ore- 
gonian, 
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Healthy and a good blood stirrer. The description of the fight be- 
tween the two principals is worth reading the whole book for.—N. Y. 
Evening Sun. 


A story of the hunger for gold digged out of the hills and the hunger 
of man for woman and for woman’s love—~a story that is true of all 
men and all real women since time began.—Albany Fournal. 


Illustrated by Clarence F. Underwood. Price, $1.50 
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COMMENT 


Tuk news that the first session of the Fifty-ninth Congress 
had come to an end at ten o’clock in the evening of June 30 
was heard with a sigh of relief or satisfaction all over the 
United States. Of relief on the part of the owners and 
managers of conglomerated capital, who can look forward to 
a respite from uneasiness and apprehension for at least six 
months to come from legislation, at all events. They have 
nothing more to fear until after the next Christmas holidays. 
Of satisfaction on the part of the mass of the community, 
of the plain people, whe have demanded of Congress protec- 
tion from the inordinate power of mighty corporations; of 
the people’s hopes, raised high by the President, some, in- 
deed, have remained unfulfilled, but others have received a 
large, if not quite a full, measure of fruition. We discuss 
elsewhere the three principal achievements wrought by the 
Federal legislature, to wit, the railway-rate bill, the meat- 
inspection bill, and the pure-food bill. From other points of 
view, however, the record thus far made by the Fifty-ninth 
Congress deserves careful attention. No other Congress has 
tried to do so much; only one Congress has talked so much; 
and no other Congress has spent so much money in a 
single session. During the three sessions of the Fifty-eighth 
Congress only 7295 bills were introduced. In the first session 
of its suecessor over 20,000 bills were introduced in the 
IIouse of Representatives alone, besides upwards of 6000 in 
the Senate. The Fifty-eighth Congress enacted 3465 laws, 
public and private. If Mr. Roosrveir signs all the bills 
passed at the first session of the Fifty-ninth Congress, some 
350 bills that may be classed as public legislation and about 
4000 pension and private bills will have become laws. In the 
Ilouse of Representatives the Speaker and the Committee on 
Rules have been accused of applying the gag law with un- 
exampled frequency and rigor; yet, as a matter of fact, no 
fewer than 40,000,000 words are computed to have been 
spoken and taken down in that chamber during the session 
just closed, and the Congressional Record is expected to com- 
prise more than 10,000 pages, a number never before equalled 
except in the ten months’ session of the Fifty-first Congress. 


At the hour when we write the items of the appropriation 
bills have not been tabulated, and it is therefore impossible to 
state with absolute precision the aggregate outlay authorized. 
It is certain, however, that the expenditures sanctioned will 
not fall much short of $900,000,000, the chairman of the 
ITouse Committee on Appropriations computing them at about 
$880,000,000, and the ranking Democrat on the same com- 
mittee putting them at $893,000,000. The lower estimate 
exceeds considerably the highest sum ever previously author- 
ized at a single session, the nearest approach having been 
made by the Fifty-eighth Congress in its closing session, 
when it appropriated $820,000,000. Fortunately, the national 
income for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1906, is decidedly 
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larger than was expected last December by the Seeretary of 
the Treasury. The extraordinary prosperity of the country 
has been reflected in the demonstration- of its purchasing 
power. The receipts from customs duties are materially 
greater than it was supposed they would be, and the internal 
revenue shows a notable inerease. The official data relating 
to this subject will soon be published. 


We should note briefly what Congress has accomplished, 
aside from the.three great laws reserved for particular 
notice. First of all, perhaps, should be placed the Canal 
bill, providing that the waterway to be constructed on the 
Isthmus of Panama shall be of the lock type. To the work 
in the canal zone for the fiscal year 1907 some $26,000,000 
were appropriated and a deficieney of $16,500,000 was made 
good. In view of the huge sums already expended on the 
isthmus, when even the type of the canal was as yet un- 
determined, few well-informed persons believe that the work 
can be completed for the outlay originally authorized. We 
shall not be astonished if the lock canal shall cost us in the 
end nearly as much as, we are told by experts, would be 
needed for a narrow sea-level channel with a tidal lock near 
the Pacific. Next in paramount interest to the solution of 
the canal problem is the addition of a new State to the 
Union. The commonwealth of Oklahoma, in which Indian 
Territory has been incorporated, comprises an area of a little 
more than 70,000 square miles; that is to say, in point of size 
it is almost exactly equal to North Dakota, Washington, or 
Missouri, and is larger than New York, New Jersey, and 
Maryland put together. Both sections of the new State have 
increased rapidly in population during the last six years, 
but, even according to the census of 1900, they contained 
collectively nearly 800,000 inhabitants. The total must now 
exceed considerably a million. The attempt to make a second 
State out of Arizona and New Mexico is expected to fail 
because of Arizona’s prospective refusal to sanetion at the 
ballot-box the project of joint Statehood. Of considerable 
importance from an economic point of view is the passage 
of the bill relieving from taxation denatured grain aleohol— 
a bill vehemently opposed by the Standard Oil Company and 
the manufacturers of wood alcohol. According to the ad- 
vocates of the bill, denatured grain alcohol can be sold more 
cheaply than kerosene or gasoline, and will quickly come 
into general use as a generator of light, heat, and power. 

To the first session of the Fifty-ninth Congress we are 
also indebted for bills which will assure the preservation of 
Niagara Falls and the protection of the big trees in the 
Yosemite Valley. A precautionary measure framed in the 
interest of the public health is embodied in the Quarantine 
bill, already signed by the President, which puts all national 
quarantine stations under the control of the Seeretary of 
ihe Treasury, provides for the transfer of State or local 
quarantine stations to the United States, and imposes a 
venalty for the violation of quarantine regulations. This 
law will put an end to the conflict between labor and State 
authorities and render possible efficient measures for pre- 
venting the spread of yellow fever and other epidemics. The 
Fifty-ninth Congress has also passed an employers’ liability 
bill; has postponed until 1909 the application of our coast- 
wise laws to the Philippines; has revised the duties leviable 
by the insular government on imports into the Philippines, 
and has authorized the Seeretary of War to purchase coal- 
rmaines in the archipelago. We observe, finally, that the con- 
ference reports on the Naturalization bill and on the Ohio 
River and Lake Erie Ship Canal bill were adopted, not only 
by the House of Representatives, but also by the Senate, 
before the adjournment of Congress. We have formerly 
pointed out the significance of the proposed change in the 
naturalization law (which makes the ability to speak Eng- 
lish a condition of citizenship), and we may note here that 
the iron and steel industry of Pittsburg, and especially the 
United States Steel Corporation, will be benefited signally 
by the long-desired attainment of water communication with 


Lake Erie. 


An act reorganizing the consular service has been passed 
by the Fifty-ninth Congress, though not by any means in 
the shape proposed and advocated by Secretary Roor. It 
“annot be denied, however, that the law, even as enacted, 
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effected some improvement on the existing state of things. 
It groups consuls-general and consuls in classes and provides 
for an inspection service, to consist of five consuls-general 
at large, who are to receive five thousand dollars a year each. 
Hereafter no consular ofticer receiving more than one thou- 
sand dollars will be allowed to engage in any kind of busi- 
ness or to practise law; and not only certain fees described 
as “official,” but all fees whatsoever, are to be turned into 
the United States Treasury. Congress refused to grant the 
request of the State Department that the higher consular 
offices should be filled by promotion only, but on Friday, 
June 29, Secretary Roor succeeded in getting most of what 
he wanted in the way of consular reform through the new 
rules promulgated by President RooseveLT for the consular 
service. In pursuance of these new regulations, which un- 
questionably are within the scope of Executive authority, 
all promotions within the consular service are hereafter to be 
wade only for proved efticieney, and all original appoint- 
ments to the lower grades will be based exclusively on the 
merit system, except that such appointments must be so 
distributed as to secure proportional representation for the 
various States. Except as thus limited, vacancies in the 
lower grades of the consular service will henceforth be filled, 
first, by the appointment of consular clerks, agents, and depu- 
ties who have entered the service after examination; and, 
secondly, by the nomination of other eandidates who shall 
have met the prescribed tests in knowledge of languages and 
of commercial law. The regulations especially provide that 
in no ease will the political affiliations of a candidate be con- 
sidered. We have no doubt that President Roosevetr and 
Secretary Roor will live up to the principle thus proclaimed, 
in which event the consular service will cease to be viewed 
by Senators and Representatives, as it has been viewed for 
generations, as a clearing-house for irksome political obliga- 
tions and an asylum for broken-down political hacks. 


A history of the first session of the Fifty-ninth Congress 
would be incomplete if a record of the things which it failed 
to do should be omitted. The treaty negotiated by our Federal 
Executive with the Dominican Republic has again missed 
ratification by the Senate, and it is under the inchoate treaty 
—still inchoate until definitely rejected—that American 
citizens, appointed by President RooskveLtt, are continuing 
to collect the customs revenues at Dominican seaports, and 
are applying the proceeds thereof partly to the administrative 
necessities of Santo Domingo and partly to a fund set apart 
for the liquidation of its foreign debts. No party in interest 
scems disposed to object to a provisional arrangement the 
practical result of which is to prove the truth of the paradox 
that a half is better than the whole. The forty-five per cent. 
of the net customs revenue turned over to the Dominican 
government represents a larger sum than it ever received 
when native collectors professed to account for the total 
income. The fund applicable to foreign debts is increasing 
so fast that if our Senate should refrain from rejecting the 
treaty for a few years almost all of the obligations which 
would be adjudged equitable by an impartial tribunal can 
be discharged. Another treaty which the Senate neglected 
to ratify is that which embodies the agreement reached by the 
Algeciras Conference, an agreement of which our government 
was a signatory. It is by no means certain that the two- 
thirds vote needed to ratify this particular treaty will ever 
be fortheoming, many influential Senators holding that our 
participation in the Algeciras Conference cannot be recon- 
ciled with our traditional policy which enjoins: us to avoid 
entanglement in European complications. What is Morocco 
to us, say these Senators, and what interest have we in the 
question whether a particular section of the North-African 
coast shall or shall not be annexed by France? We never 
protested against the annexation of Tunis. Why are we any 
more interested in the fate of the Shereefian dominions ? 





It is not so easy to justify the remissness of Congress in 
declining to pass the bill so modifying the execution of our 
customs laws as would permit a continuation of the agree- 
ment with Germany whereby we are relieved for one year 
from the operation of that country’s new tariff act. Our 
State Department undoubtedly agreed to try to bring about a 
mitigation of certain administrative regulations which to 
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German exporters seem oppressive; but as Congress has with- 
held its assent, we take for granted that, after the beginning 
of March, 1907, American goods shipped to Germany will 
have to pay the highest duties leviable upon such commodities 
under the existing German tariff. Even more regrettable 
is the refusal of the Fifty-ninth Congress to treat the Philip- 
pines as generously as we have treated Porto Rico, a place 
on the statute-book being denied to the Philippine tariff bill, 
which proposed to admit to our markets, duty free, all produets 
of the archipelago except sugar and tobacco, and to admit even 
these on payment of a small fraction of the DinGLry rates. 
As we have often pointed out, there is no excuse in the forum 
of justice or of common decency for our discrimination 
against the sugar and tobacco of the Philippines, while if 
the same commodities are sent to us from Porto Rico they 
are admitted duty free. 

To not a few other recommendations made officially by 
President Roosreveitr the Federal legislature has turned a 
deaf ear. For example, Congress has declined to force Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, against the will of either, to joint 
Statehood, or to pass a subsidy bill for the revival of our 
merchant navy. It has refused also to pass the bill further 
restricting immigration, but we would not deny that a good 
deal may be said for its negative action with reference to this 
matter. The neglect to modify the Chinese exclusion Jaw 
is less defensible, for there is no doubt that highly educated 
Chinese, and even Chinese diplomats, have had good reason 
to protest against the method of enforcing the law now on the 
statute-book. We are sorry that the House of Representatives 
could not see its way to concurrence with the Senate in author- 
izing the immediate beginning of the construction of a 
twenty-thousand-ton battle-ship. Especially deplorable is the 
tailure of Congress to prohibit by severe penalties national 
banks and corporations engaged in interstate business from 
making contributions to political campaign funds.  Alto- 
gether, it must be acknowledged that the Fifty-ninth Con- 
gress left undone many things that it ought to have done. 
No doubt it still has another session before it, but that, un- 
fortunately, is a short one, practically consisting of about 
sixty days intervening between the holiday season and March 
4, 1907. 

There is no doubt that a boom for the nomination of Mr. 
W. J. Bryan for the Presidency by the Democratic national 
convention has been Jaunched, the latest addition to the list 
of States committed to his candidacy being Wisconsin. On 
the preceding day, however, the boom struck a snag at Ilar- 
risburg in the Democratic State convention, which, though 
it endorsed the nomination of ex-State-Senator Lewis Emery 
for the Governorship of Pennsylvania, declined to come out 
flat-footed on behalf of Mr. Bryax, and only passed a luke- 
warm, half-hearted resolution on the subject. It is also ru- 
mored that Mr. Bryan would not be wise to put much confi- 
dence in the endorsement of his candidacy by Missouri’s 
Democratic State convention, which was engineered, we are 
told, by the anti-FotK Democrats to head off the young 
Governor of Missouri, who-has acquired a national reputation, 
and who, if backed by his own State, might become a_ for- 
midable competitor for the Democratic nomination for the 
Presidency. There are wheels within wheels in Missouri, just 
as there are in the State of New York, where there is good 
reason to believe that the recent drift to Mr. Bryan in un- 
expected quarters is prompted by a desire to foil the aspira- 
tions of Mr. Hearst. Neither Mr. Bryan nor Mr. Irarst 
could get the delegates from New York to a Democratic na- 
tional convention if District-Attorney Jerome should be 
nominated and elected by the Democracy Governor of the 
Empire Commonwealth. Whether Mr. Wituiam Travers 
JEROME would be backed in a Democratic State convention 
by the spokesmen of Tammany Hall depends, evidently, on the 
question whether the delegates of that organization will be 
controlled by Mr. Cirartes F. Murenuy or by Mayor McC et- 
LAN and his friends. Should Mr. Jerome be the regular 
nominee of the Democracy, there will be three candidates in 
the field, for there is no doubt that Mr. Hearst will be put 
forward by the newly organized machinery which he has 
built up. In a three-cornered fight the Republicans would 
be almost sure to win, especially if they put forward such a 
standard-bearer as Mr. Cuartes E. Hucues. One thing seems 
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already certain, namely, that there will be no lack of ginger 
in the coming campaign in the State of New York. 


It is probable that before this number of the WEEKLY 
meets the reader’s eye the forty-five judges comprising the 
three sections of the Court of Cassation (the highest judi- 
cial tribunal in the French Republic) will have made 
a formal declaration absolving Dreyrus from the charge of 
ireason and reinstating him without further ado in the rank 
of captain in the army. It is now nearly twelve years since 
Captain ALrrep Dreyrus was arrested, tried, and condemned 
by a military tribunal on the charge of writing a certain 
bordereau, or list, enumerating documents that had been 
transmitted to a foreign power. The court martial sentenced 
Dreyrus to death, but the sentence was later changed to 
imprisonment for life on Devil’s Island, where he remained 
until 1899, when the Court of Cassation quashed the sentence 
of the original court martial and sent him to Rennes to be 
tried a second time by a military tribunal. 


Although the evidence taken before the Court of Cassation 
had made it plain that the real author of the bordereaw was 
a notorious officer: named Estreruazy, the Rennes tribunal 
stultified itself by finding the defendant guilty of high trea- 
son, but “with extenuating circumstances,” Obviously, the 
defendant was either innocent or guilty. If innocent, he 
should have been acquitted; if guilty of trexson, nothing 
could extenuate the crime. Searcely had the ridiculous sen- 
tence been pronounced when the Watpreck-Rousskau govern- 
ment offered Dreyrus a pardon, which, in spite of the efforts 
of his family and his lawyers to dissuade him, he decided 
to accept, especially as he was not debarred from a future 
attempt to clear his name, being expressly excepted from the 
jaw prohibiting the further litigation of matters growing out 
of the Dreyrus affair. The wronged ofticer bided his time 
until his countrymen recovered from the delusion that a 
glaring miscarriage of justice could not be redressed without 
inflicting an irreparable injury on the honor of the French 
army. Moreover, since 1899 new evidence favorable to Drry- 
rus has been discovered, upon the strength of which an ap- 
plication for a revision of the Rennes sentence was made to 
the Court of Cassation. It will be optional with the supreme 
tribunal to order a third trial by court martial or to pro- 
nounce such a proceeding.superflueus, on the ground that 
Dreyrus is guiltless. The second alternative is likely to be 
adopted. Thus will be consummated the most remarkable 
example of the righting of a judicial wrong recorded in 
French history since the memorable CaLas ease, in which 
Votrame stood forward, single-handed but triumphant, as 
the champion of the victim. 

There is no real comfort in discussing capital cases in the 
States where death by electricity has been substituted for 
hanging. Our language has not yet adjusted itself to that 
change. “ Hang” is a good word, short, resonant, and em- 
phatic. All the phraseology that expresses the taking of 
life by the electric current is an abomination in the ears of 
any one who cares for language. To say of a person accused 
of a capital crime, “ They'll never hang him,” is satisfactory 
to the ear, whether or not it is satisfactory’ to justice. But 
to say, “They'll never electrocute him,” or, “ He'll never 
go to the electric chair,” is bad enough language to drive 
the discussion off to some other subject: It seems doubtful 
whether capital punishment will last much longer in’ this 
country in any case, so very hard it is to bring any crimine!] 
to execution if any one objects. It will be the less mourned 
when it goes because we have no seemly words to express 
our sentiments or feelings about the form of it which now 
obtains. The romance and all the old associations with the 
thing are gone with the gallows. Even juries are influenced, 
probably, by the change, and object to sending a fellow 
creature to a strange country by a strange route. 


The talk about the murder of Stanrord Wurre continues 
cnormous in volume but not particularly progressive. When 
the average talker has relieved his mind of everything he 
ean think of at one time on the prevailing topic, he goes on 
to admit that there is still as much as ever to be said. Talk 
inevitably turns upon Wurre’s moral character. The old 
saw says, “Give a dog a bad name and hang him.” Tn Mr. 
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Wuite’s case the process has been reversed, and the killing 
being already done, the adjustment of his reputation to that 
fact has proceeded with immense industry. If it could be 
established that WuirE was a moral monster and absolutely 
unfit to live, it would not excuse Traw in the eye of the law 
for shooting him, defenceless, unwarned, and in cold blood, 
but doubtless it would mitigate Tiaw’s offence in the eyes 
of a jury. So far as has yet appeared, THaw’s only claim 
upon a jury’s sympathy will be this claim that Wuire was 
a monster and an outlaw. How such a claim can be estab- 
lished in a trial in which Tuaw, not Wuirsr, is the accused 
does not appear, but the work of establishing it in the news- 
papers is comparatively easy and is going on fast. 





Of course this process of post-mortem defamation is ex- 
ceedingly unjust to Wuitrt’s memory. That his reputation 
was very vulnerable everybody knows, but, such as it was, 
it is not having a fair chance. The man was a very complex 
person. If judgment must be passed on him, it should be 
passed on the whole of him, and based on facts, and all the 
facts, and not on rumor and hearsay. What was good should 
be known and considered as well as what was bad. That 
any such consideration can be given him, or any just and 
rounded estimate of his character reached, seems very unlike- 
ly. But this much at least every fair-minded spectator may 
do. He may remember that Wuirr—a man perfectly careless 
of his reputation—was one about whom all manner of gossip 
naturally clustered, and for one sin that he did he doubtless 
was credited with a dozen, and all of them blacker than 
their original. That is why, when the sophisticated moralist 
says to himself that Sranrorp Wurrr “got what was com- 
ing to him,” he goes on to say, “ But that is not nearly. all 
of the story.” 


WHITE, poor man, has gone unshriven to his grave to an- 
swer for his talents, his follies, and his sins. THaw, who 
sent him there, will probably be tried in October. In that 
trial our system of criminal justice will be weighed in a 
balance. We do heartily hope that it will prove equal to its 
work, and reach a conclusion that will be felt to accord with 
orderly and enlightened justice. 

Whatever mitigation of current American self-disparage- 
ment there may be in the knowledge that our English 
brethren do some things at least as ill as we do them is be- 
ing offered us in good and timely measure. British investiga- 
tions into British meat-packing, following the late excite- 
ment about our meat methods, brought it ont that the man- 
ners and customs of the British slaughter-houses were, on 
the whole, rather worse than those reported from Chicago. 
And the railroad accident of July 1 on the London and South- 
western Railway, by which twenty-three Americans lost their 
lives, seems just as dreadful and inexcusable as any that 
befall over here. A train, too much hurried, went around a 
curve too fast. 

Madame Saran Bernuarptr had a good time on her last 
visit to this country. She liked playing to Texans in a circus 
tent and other sporting experiences, and the Texans and 
others were polite to her. Accordingly, she has been saying 
the most gratifying things about this land of freedom and its 
unduplicable citizens. Conversely, we observe with pleasure 
that our Mr. RockereLLer has been received with enthusiasm 
in France, and is having a lot of fun there, standing often 
for his picture, talking freely with the gentlemen of the 
French press, and adjusting himself limberly to Gallic habits. 
Ile has already found wise and acceptable comments to make 
on French traits, and will have more, no doubt, to say when 
he gets home. 


The president of the Board of Health of San Francisco 
reports that the town is freer now from contagious diseases 
than at any other time in her history. The people seem to 
find it much healthier to live in tents and shanties than in 
houses. According to all accounts, their spirits are excep- 
tionally good, too. If any moralist or philosopher wants to 
make a-striking argument in support of the idea that happi- 
ness does not depend upon a superabundance of material 
biessing, we suspect the facts and illustrations are waiting 
for him in San Francisco. 
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What Congress Did 

Ir was, of course, the three measures of capital importance— 
the railway-rate bill, the pure-food bill, and the meat-inspection 
amendment to the agricultural appropriation bill—which Presi- 
dent RoosevEL’ and Speaker CaNNon both had in mind when they 
congratulated the country on the work accomplished by the Fifty- 
ninth Congress in its first session, comprising a little less than 
seven months. Not only are these three measures important in 
themselves, but they have an obvious bearing on the relation of 
both Houses of the Federal legislature to publie opinion on the 
drift of the government established by the Constitution toward 
centralization, and on the power, real or assumed, of the Federal 
Executive to initiate or shape legislation. We may say at once 
that in the rate bill Mr. RoosEvVELT has got a more radical measure 
than the House of Representatives would have given him, and 
that, for the nearer approach to efficiency, he is indebted to the 
Senate, which, during the last few months, has shown itself more, 
instead of less, amenable to public sentiment than the pepular 
chamber. The new law increases the number of the Interstate 
Commerce Commissioners to seven, and raises the salary of each 
to ten thousand dollars a year. The rate bill, as passed, all the 
provisions of which but one take effect on August 28 of the cur- 
rent year, broadens the term “common carriers” so as to make 
it include express and sleeping-car companies, and also boat lines 
when these are conducted in conjunction with railroads under a 
common management engaged in interstate or foreign commerce. 
Pipe lines, however, engaged in interstate transportation of pe- 
troleum are excepted from the provision which, after May 1, 
1908, forbids common carriers to transport commodities of which 
they are themselves producers. As not only the Standard Oil 
Company, but independent oil companies, have constructed pipe 
lines for the express, if not exclusive, purpose of transporting 
the petroleum produced by them, the application to them of the 
prohibition named would, in most cases, be tantamount to con- 
fiscation, and would, therefore, be unconstitutional. Recurring to 
the rate bill in its final form, we observe that it broadens the term 
“transportation,” so that it covers private-car lines, elevators, 
and all other instrumentalities for the shipment of property. 
Trunk lines are commanded to afford spur lines and equal facili- 
ties in other respects to all classes of shippers engaged in inter- 
state commerce. Free passes and free transportation are strictly 
limited to a few classes of persons. Lastly, the law provides that 
all rates shall be reasonable, and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is empowered, upon complaint and after a hearing, to 
fix what it deems a reasonable and just maximum rate, which 
shall take effect thirty days after the issuance of the Commis- 
sion’s order, and remain in effect for two years unless changed 
by the Commission itself, or set aside, after review, by the courts. 
It is provided that appeals from the Commission’s order may be 
taken by either party first to a Federal circuit court and thence 
to the United States Supreme Court. No injunction or inter- 
locutory decree or order suspending or restricting any order of 
the Commission shall be issued by a Federal circuit court except 
on hearing after five days’ notice. From = such proceedings ap- 
peals may be taken directly to the Supreme Court within thirty 
days. Not only is the Commission authorized to regulate rates, 
subject to judicial review, but the penalties imposed for disobedi- 
ence are calculated to strike terror. For instance, any person or 
corporation soliciting or accepting rebates or concessions or dis- 
criminations may be fined from one thousand dollars to twenty 
thousand dollars for each offence, in addition to which fine the 
effending carrier or shipper is made liable, on conviction, to im- 
prisonment for two years. Moreover, the violation of any order 
of the Commission is punishable by a fine of five thousand dollars 
for each offence, and all causes arising under the act are to be 
expedited. A moment's reflection will show that the legislation 
here outlined is not only radical in principle, but exceptionally 
drastic in its terms. 

We pass to the provisions for meat inspection inserted in the 
agricultural appropriation bill. These provisions not only re- 
quire a thorough inspecting of all animals (intended for inter- 
state or foreign traffic) before they are slaughtered, but order the 
inspectors to follow the carcasses through every stage of prepara- 
tion to the completed package, to which, before it can enter the 
interstate or foreign market, must be attached a government 
seal, showing that the food has been carefully inspected at every 
stage and found to be pure and wholesome. Under the amend- 
ment as definitely enacted, the government is to pay the cost of 
inspecting meats and meat products, and the expenditure of 
$3,000,000 annually for the purpose is authorized. The packers 
are not required, however, as the Senate unavailingly tried to make 
them in the conference committee, against the protest of the 
House of Representatives, to put the date of canning on labels 
affixed to cans. The pretext for excluding the date was that 
products canned ten years ago are as sound and wholesome as if 
they were canned last week. The conclusive answer to this asser- 
tion is that, if it be true, the packers would lose nothing in the 
end by letting the date of canning be known, According to Senator 
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Neutson, of Minnesota, the meat- inspection amendment in its 
final form shows marks of having been framed to a certain extent 
in the interest of the packers, but no impartial person will deny 
that it is likely to bring about an immense improvement on the 
existing state of things. We ourselves believe that the ultimate 
effect of the legislation will be to extend, instead of narrowing, 
the foreign markets for the meats and meat products of the United 
States. Even as things are now, the London Lancet, after a 
thorough investigation, has announced that the meat products 
imported from the United States are superior in respect of purity 
and cleanliness to similar Gommodities produced in Great Britain. 
As to the meat products shipped to the United Kingdom from 
Australia and Argentina, the fact has been brought out that in 
those countries there has not been hitherto even the semblance 
of official inspection, whereas such American commodities as were 
intended for the foreign market have for some time been inspected 
with more or less efficiency by employees of our Agricultural 
Department. 

Most of the opposition tp the pure-food bill came from the 
manufacturers of proprietary medicines. Few persons were bold 
enough openly to defend the’ canning of decayed vegetables or the 
adulteration of articles intended for food, or a wrongful descrip 
tion of the real contents of a can. Hereafter the counterfeiting 
of honey, maple syrup, tomato catsup, mustard, horseradish, and 
similar articles of consumption should prove impracticable. If con 
sumers want the counterfeits they can buy them, but they will 
know just what they are getting, and, unquestionably, can pro 
cure them at prices much lewer than those charged for the genuine 
commodity. Strange to say, the reasonable demand that each can 
should state on its label its cubie capacity was rejected by the 
House of Representatives, so that a tomato-can, for example, 
really containing not much over a pint, can continue to be sold 
as a “quart.” The most strenuous resistance, however, was 
offered, as we have said, to the provision of the bill which requires 
proprietary medicines, made in one State and sold in another, to 
carry on the “original package” a label stating the amount of 
alcohol, opium, morphine, chloral, or other habit-producing drug 
contained. This requirement, which was passed by the House in a 
weakened form, was omitted by the Senate, but reinserted in its 
original stringency by the conference committee, and ultimately 
enacted into law. There is some doubt, however, as to whether 
the term “ original package” may not be construed as not the 
hottle bought by the consumer, but the packing-case in which the 
bettles reach a druggist. If the latter construction be sanctioned 
by the courts the law will obviously need amendment at the next 
session of Congress. There is no doubt that the pure-food bill, in 
spite of some defects, was imperatively demanded by public opinion 
and is calculated to be of signal benefit to the public health. 

As there is not a single Populist in the Fifty-ninth Congress, 
there is evidently no need of a political party avowedly socialistic 
in order to bring about a transfer of powers hitherto exercised by 
the States to the Federal government. The Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties have vied with each other during the last six months 
in ignoring the traditional conception of State rights, and the 
assumption that the Federal Constitution Gught to be strictly con 
strued. They have vied with each other in giving the widest 
possible extension to that clause of the Federal organic law which 
authorizes Congress to regulate interstate and foreign commerce. 
It is true that Congress has not presumed to subject to Federal 
inspection animals reared and slaughtered within a given State, 
and intended to be consumed exclusively within that State. 
Neither is the pure-food law applicable to comestibles and pro 
prietary medicines, grown or prepared within a given common- 
wealth, and meant to be sold exclusively to the inhabitants thereof. 
Nor, again, is the rate bill applicable to railways which are 
situated wholly within a partieular State, and which transact no 
interstate business. The transportation which is strictly intra- 
state, and commodities produced, prepared, and sold within one 
and the same State, are, of course, unaffected by the legislation 
of the Fifty-ninth Congress. We need not say, however, that the 
common carriers, producers, and manufacturers who can claim 
exemption on such grounds are relatively few, and that to plead 
exemption on such grounds would practically ruin their intrastate 
business. For what would be thought and said, for example, of a 
packing establishment which should insist upon withholding prod- 
ucts intended for consumption in its own city or State from the 
rigorous Federal inspection to which similar commodities meant 
for interstate or foreign commerce will henceforth be subjected. 
To the high standard of purity and cleanliness fixed by Federal 
legislation, even the establishment which seeks no wider market 
than its own State affords would necessarily have to conform 
lest it should lay itself open to the charge of odious discrimination. 
The beneficial effect of the example set in the case of raw meat or 
canned goods prepared for the interstate or foreign market will 
be felt inevitably and profoundly by every slaughter-house and 
packing plant within a State. Otherwise the intrastate consumer 
would insist upon buying a commodity bearing the certificate of 
the Federal government. The more we reflect upon the indirect 
bearing of the rate bill, the pure-food bill, and the meat-inspec- 
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tion law, even upon those categories of intrastate business which 
Congress cannot directly touch, the more alive we shall become to 
the tremendous encroachment of Federal legislation on a domain 
formerly relegated to the exercise of State rights. Through such 
instruments of the central government as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Department of Agriculture, the Federal au- 
thority now reaches almost every citizen engaged in the work of 
transportation or shipment, or in the work of producing, preparing, 
and consuming atticles of food or medicine. From this point of 
view, our country is approaching rapidly the state of intense unifi- 
cation, of which hitherto the French Republic has presented an 
extreme example. 

It has also been during the first session of the Fifty-ninth Con- 
eress that the hand of the Executive has been most distinetly 
and continually felt in legislation. There is no doubt that the 
third section of the second article of the Constitution authorizes 
the President from time to time to recommend to the consideration 
of Congress such measures as he shall judge necessary and ex- 
pedient. Heretofore, however, Presidents, as a rule, have con- 
sidered that their duty was ended when the recommendation had 
been expressed in an annual or special message. It has been other- 
wise with Mr. Roosrveir since, from March 4, 1905, he became 
* President in his own right.” Not content with general recom- 
mendations in the case of the railway-rate bill, the meat-inspec- 
tion amendment, and the pure-food bill, he has constantly. let 
it be known that a particular kind of responsive measure would or 
would not meet with his approval, and he has even been accused of 
uttering, when it seemed possible that his wishes would be un- 
heeded, a threat to veto a particular bill, and hold its authors up 
to obloquy by a Presidential message. In a word, we do not hesitate 
to say that the part taken by Mr. Roosevett in Federal legislation 
during the last six months has fallen but little short of the control 
possessed by a Prime Minister in the United Kingdom, and has 
much transcended the influence exercised over the Reichstag by the 
Emperor WituiaM II. What makes the arrogation of Executive 
participation in legislation the more ominous is the fact that it 
has been weleomed by the community at large, and that scarcely a 
voice has been raised against it in either House of Congress. 





The Inspiration of Rules 


PropaB_y the world is always more or less in a state of flux; 
some form or mode of life is breaking up and making way for 
some new form. Little by little we constrain nature and reduce 
it to order, until that order grows to seem narrow and unfit, and 
then little by little again we loosen the rein of our rules and 
vive the spirit freedom to blow as it listeth. If disorder result, 
the lines are drawn once more, the barriers are let down and nature 
reconfined, but ever the barriers are set a little farther out, leaving 
larger and larger spaces for the grazing-land of the human spirit. 

Puritanism, that type of human living bred of definite rules, 
obedient strictly to numberless minor laws of life, is passing away, 
and there are two noticeable results of the passing, on the one 
hand laxity in the moral standards, on the the other increased 
tolerance and charity. The flaw in a moral character bred upon 
definite rules of life is the tendency of such character to accept no 
standard but its own, and to see no righteousness on the other side 
of the fence, and this was the undoing of its influence. For a fine 
humanity must be rigid and charitable, stern and loving. Nature 
is chaotic and disorderly; law is stern and unrelenting, and yet is 
the step above mere unbound instinct and desire; higher still love 
rules, obeying out of sheer largeness and tenderness of heart, not ten 
forbiddings, but two laws of positive emotion; and_ still beyond, 
still higher, wisdom shines on the way of love, making man know 
his own interest as every man’s. 

Perhaps the most beautiful of moral growths is that which 
moves by rules to love, never questioning the necessity of law, 
never doubting the essential truth which lies at the root of all 
religious creed and symbol, and yet with age and experience get- 
ting wider and longer vistas, seeing how many and how varied are 
the routes of the pilgrims converging to the spiral stairway which 
wends upward to a new humanity. 

The intellectual way to goodness is fraught with dangers and 
with pitfalls, and among our sorriest modern sights are the free- 
minded thinkers who have set rules aside before they attained to 
that love of their kind which inhibited injury. It is throwing aside 
the old dispensation before the new one is wholly grasped. A man 
who does this is indeed a leaf in the wind, blown hither and yon 
without will of his own or foothold anywhere. The so-called artis- 
tic temperament, held as it is by double threads to the step below 
and the step above mere moral obedience, sensitively allied to the 
freedom and the irregularity of nature, eagerly and swiftly re- 
sponsive to the claims of love, has the most perilous of mortal 
journeys to make. It undertakes a tight-rope dance over the abyss 
of human mistakes, with ro hand-rail to steady itself by. Tt takes 
big risks, and if it succeeds, the result is glorious indeed, but few 
people who take that way come to the goal unscarred. Their faces 
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are marked by anxiety and uncertainty, their feet are bruised and 
bleeding with clinging to their perilous foothold; and that large 
serenity, that vivid glow of purity and peace, which we see in the 
faces of the few surviving puritans who have asked no questions 
and taken no risks, but have come to the end of life safely and 
serenely without falls and without mistakes, can never be theirs. 

For rules, mere rules, much as we are inclined to scorn them, 
at times, do lead man on, slowly and securely to a higher plane, 
and he who has never dishonored his Creator nor injured his 
fellow just because he has learned the Ten Commandments and 
spent his life obeying them is very apt to end on the level where 
it is natural to love goodness with all his heart and his neighbor 
as himself. 

Puritanism has been much in disrepute in the last quarter of a 
century. It began to be thought of as very narrow and hard and 
inadequate. Rules relaxed, creeds were questioned, beliefs became 
very vague, wonder waned as the realm of the unforbidden widened, 
but the effect of all this upon society has certainly not been wholly 
beneficial. The very people who were loudest in their outcries 
against narrow views of life a decade or so ago, are looking back 
longingly to the fold where definite discipline and set rules of 
life prevailed. 

But to come back into the fold after battles on the outside is 
never quite the same as to have lived inside always. There is a 
great power about the man who has never made mistakes. And to 
achieve a record unbroken by mistakes means that we have listened 
attentively to the experienced voice of rulers from the beginning. 
For rules are the quintessence of experience, and it would be hard 
to think that he who willingly submitted himself to the laws 
handed down from the wisdom of the ages, for the good of 
humanity, should not finally have prepared himself to hear the 
Eternal Voice which delivers us from mere opinions about right 
and wrong. 





Personal and Pertinent 


CONGRESS succeeded in adjourning finally without disposing of the 
charges against Senator Smoor and Senator PLarr of having plural 
Wives. 

Senator BEVERIDGE says he does not know the meaning of the 
term “rushing the can.” Nothing less than a small keg is recog- 
nized in Indiana. 

That rumbling noise is caused by JoHN Brown turning over in 
his grave. No negro need apply, according to a recent decision 
of the faculty, for place on any athletic team at the University of 
Kansas. 

Ex-Senator JAMES K. JoNEs, of Arkansas, predicts the nomina- 
tion and election of Mr. Bryan. The JAMES K. JoNEs predictions 
are political classics, and no Democratic candidate for office has 
yet survived them. 


Colonel Bryan is telling the European reporters that he is 
anxious to see corporations curbed and trusts annihilated. The 
Colonel will probably feel cheap when he gets home and finds he 
has been striking a cripple. 


Congress has allowed the President $25,000 a year for travelling 
expenses, and there are members of that body who would eagerly 
vote to double the allowance if the President would only do his 
travelling while Congress is in session. 


The proposition of the Republican factions in Towa to submit 
their differences to the National Committee serves as a reminder 
that Postmaster-General CorrELyou has been so busy with his 
official duties for the last year that he has not found time to pre- 
pare his promised letter of resignation from the chairmanship of 
the Republican National Committee. 


There’s a rule at the Cosmos Club in Washington by which any 
member of the club is fined for “ talking shop.” The other night 
it looked as though the treasury would not be enriched from this 
source, but Professor WILLIS Moore, Chief of the Weather Bureau, 
came to rescue. Just as he was leaving the club, he turned to a 
group of friends and courteously bade them “ Good evening.” He 
vas recalled and fined. 


It will be interesting to see what measure the next session of the 
Congress will pick out to serve as a bumper against urgent legis- 
lation. The bill granting Statehood to Oklahoma and New Mexico 
has served this purpose for years. It has always been one of the 
first measures introduced and has, almost without exception, been 
one of the first measures to be reported to the House and Senate 
from the committees. Then it has been used as a parliamentary 
football, always demanding attention when the country was 
clamoring for consideration of some important matter. The cost of 
printing the public speeches and documents on the subject of 
Statehood would probably pay the expense of an ordinary session 
of the Congress. Now that the question is out of the way, the 
Congressional leaders will probably look to the steering committee 
to select a new bumper. 
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THE RADICAL VIEW 





By Sydney Brooks 


ee OLITICS? There are none. There is only the White 
House. Parties? They have ceased to exist. There is 
just Roosevelt and nothing more.” It was so that an 
American friend of mine the other day summed up the 
situation. | am not quite ready to accept and subscribe 
to his view, though I fully believe that under the pressure of new 
social forces and new economic problems the historic American 
parties are being slowly but definitely remoulded, and that before 
very long, though without necessarily changing their names and 
structure, they will have radically changed their spirit. The ulti- 
mate development I expect to see is a party calling itself Repub- 
lican, and composed, roughly speaking, of the conservative elements 
of the country, confronted by a party calling itself Democratic, and 
composed, for the most part, of the radical elements of the country. 
But such a development does not come to maturity in a day. It 
may take two or three Presidential elections before the issue is 
squarely drawn, and polities are likely to become confused almost 
to the point of incoherency before the final realignment takes place. 
The rate bill has already cut clean across the normal divisions of 
parties, and the resultant appearance of chaos is so marked as to 
justify in some degree my friend’s inference that Mr. Roosevelt 
and his policy are the only stable landmarks left. It was, of course, 
an exaggerated inference, but, unquestionably, the victory of 1904 
was a Rooseveltian rather than a Republican victory. The chief asset 
of the party is still Mr. Roosevelt’s popularity and the confidence 
that the masses feel in him, and if the elections of next November 
result, as they easily may, in the return of a Democratic House of 
Representatives, it will be chiefly because of a conviction that the 
Republicans have not only failed to carry out the President’s policy, 
but have deliberately and pertinaciously thwarted him. 

Moreover, all sections of the national legislature, to an extent 
that I conceive to be unique in American politics, wait expectantly 
upon Mr. Roosevelt. There is no one that I can discover who does 
not realize that the initiative in the affairs of to-day comes from the 
White House, and those who are most opposed to the President 
seem also to be those who are most anxiously wondering what he 
will be up to next. Friend and foe, Democrat and Republican, 
appear to be pretty much in agreement that of all the operative 
factors in Washington at this moment Mr. Roosevelt is easily the 
greatest. So far, then, I am in sympathy with my friend’s 
diagnosis. But the present is an abnormal condition that will not 
last. Mr. Roosevelt has always been the people’s rather than the 
politicians’ President. His strength with the former has been the 
measure of his influence over the latter, and I see, or think I see, 
some signs that that strength is dwindling. Among the more 
thoughtful and detached elements Mr. Roosevelt’s influence is a 
palpably decreasing quantity, and I have lived too long among the 
American people not to know their facility for putting a man on a 
pedestal and kicking him off it at a moment’s notice. There is 
thus the chance that the opinion of the reflective minority may 
gradually percolate among the unthinking masses—a chance that 
must necessarily increase the nearer Mr. Roosevelt draws to the end 
of his Presidency and the more attention is turned towards the 
rising sun of his possible successor. If the people should take it 
into their heads to ask what it is the President has actually done, 
as opposed to what he has talked of doing or has attempted to do, 
if they should suddenly start off inquiring whether his friends’ 
estimate of his character is in all respects the true estimate, there 
might be such a revulsion of feeling as has constantly, even in my 
own brief experience of the United States, swept popular idols into 
oblivion and contempt. I do not anticipate anything of the kind in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s case, chiefly because the signs of a revulsion have 
shown themselves too late to be able to gather much headway before 
he leaves the White House. But I believe that he stands at this 
moment at the climax and the crux of his Presidency, and that 
henceforward his power of shaping events will be on the wane. 
In a little over two years from now the Republicans will have 
nominated another candidate for the Presidency, and that candi- 
date, IT venture to prophesy, will be a man not of the Roosevelt. 
but of the Aldrich and Foraker way of thinking. It will then, I 
think, be found that Mr. Roosevelt’s main achievement has been 
to entrench the Republican party in that very Toryism from which 
he has consistently striven to rescue it. His influence, that is, will 
operate by the force of reflex action in a direction precisely opposite 
to the one in which he wishes to move. It is, therefore, for only a 
very brief space of time and only in a very limited degree that my 
friend’s dictum holds good. 

Another remark made by another friend, a most keen-minded 
observer, impressed me as having far more truth in it. He de- 
clared that the present situation reminded him of the years immedi- 
ately preceding the civil war. The slave power was then estab- 
lished at Washington not less firmly than is the plutocracy to-day, 
and displayed its strength not less arrogantly. Yet the politicians 
went about insisting that what interested the people was irrigation 
and land- settlement questions, and the tariff. and so on. To 
which the people, in my friend’s words, answered: “O hell! What 
interests us, and what alone interests us, is slavery.” So to-day 
the politicians proclaim this or that issue to be the leading one 
of the moment—imperialism, currency reform, the regulation of 
rates, tariff revision, and such like questions. To which the people 
(again I quote my friend) answer: “O hell! What interests us, 
and what alone interests us, is the inequalities of wealth.” <Ac- 
cording to this view, Mr. Roosevelt has never yet done or said any- 
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thing that really gripped the people until he threw out, a short. time 
ago, his suggestion of an inheritance tax, and even that suggestion, 
though it represents, I believe, a deep-seated conviction in) Mr. 
Roosevelt’s mind, and though he will assuredly recur to it, has 
failed by its very inadequacy to touch the masses with a real inti- 
macy, and is regarded by them much as the various compromises 
for averting the irrepressible conflict were looked upon in the 
fifties. My informant, though an intimate personal friend of the 
President’s, and in many ways an admirer of his personality and 
policy, added that serious-minded men were now pretty well agreed 
that Mr. Roosevelt was a talker and not a doer, and that if | wanted 
to meet the man who was actually accomplishing things I ought 
to go and see Mr. Hearst. Coming from an old and famous lawyer 
whose name is known all over this continent, and who combines with 
an intense interest in affairs something of the old reflective 
Puritanism, this advice could not but make upon my mind a deep 
impression. It epitomized what I may call the radical view of the 
President. If, say the radicals, Roosevelt is really the force he 
is represented to be, if he is so strong in the affections of the 
people as his friends declare, if the Republican party is, in truth, 
little more than a Roosevelt party, how is it that he has failed to 
“make good”? Give us, if you can, a list of his achievements 
that have really benefited the disinherited millions. Show us a 
single position he has ever taken up against the plutocracy that 
he has not afterwards abandoned. What las been his course on 
the rate bill but a series of floundering surrenders? Has he once 
ventured to fight * Aldrich and those fellows” as Cleveland fought 
his party?) Which of the two has done the more to bring the 
corporations into the courts, Roosevelt or Hearst—Roosevelt, the 
head of the state, with his hands on all the levers of government 
action, or Hearst, a mere private citizen? He may be sincere, but 
that does not alter the fact that he is ineffective, a trimmer, a 
man of his class, a loud voice, and nothing else. What does his 
‘square deal” amount to but an advocacy of the status quo? He 
wishes, or says he wishes, to hand out equal justice to rich and poor 
alike, but his notion of justice is based on the law as it is, and 
on conditions as they at present exist, whereas our whole case is 
that the law and existing conditions will have to be revolutionized 
before there can be an approach towards political or social justice. 

So say the radicals. So and with even greater emphasis say the 
socialists. You will not hear the socialists mentioned in Washing- 
ton. Why should you? The politicians are always the last people 
in this country to see what is going on under their noses. They 
will jeer at me when I prophesy, and prophesy with the utmost 
confidence, that at the next Presidential election the socialists 
will poll over a million votes, and that the party of the future in 
America is the party. of Debs, Hearst, and Gompers. They do not 
realize that the masses have sickened of the buncombe and _ insin- 
cerities of the old parties, or that they are coming to realize that 
polities, as played in the United States, is no more than a game 
between two sets of sharpers at the expense of a muddle-headed 
public. That public, I believe, is growing every year less and less 
muddle-headed. It is having a pretty severe training in actualities ; 
it is getting to see things as they really are. It sees, for instance, 
that in America the scale dips down on the side of capital more 
heavily and wantonly than in any other country in the world. 
It believes—is it wrong in believing?—that the millionaire and 
the boss rule and own this land and everything that there is 
above and beneath it; that together they control] all the functions of 
government; that the courts and the ballot-box are merely instru- 
ments of their power, and the Constitution a handmaid to their 
iniquities; that all legislation is conceived in their interests, 
drafted and voted by their henchmen; that there is one law for 
the rich and another for the poor; ten thousand for the protection 
of property, and twenty for the protection of human life; that under 
the forms of democracy the American system and the American 
ideas have been warped and perverted into a conspiracy of pluto- 
crats and professional politicians against the common weal: that 
justice and equality—not only social equality but economic equality, 
equality of opportunity—have vanished from the American soil; 
and that many millions of Americans, women and childrefi as well 
as men, fatuously calling themselves free, are held in the grip of a 
wage-slavery more horrible and more remorseless than that of the 
new Congo or the old South. 

That the Democratic party will pass into the hands of Mr. 
Hearst IT ean hardly doubt. IT am not in the least concerned with 
Mr. Hearst’s sincerity or his character. The fact that he is a power 
is enough for me. He has Mr. Carnegie’s faculty for surrounding 
himself with brains, but where Mr. Carnegie applied that faculty 
to business, Mr. Hearst is applying it to polities. He has also 
vast wealth and a programme that may yet be looked upon as the 
great’ charter of the American masses. Everything, as I see it, 
points his way. Not perhaps immediately. The conservative 
Democrats in 1908 may succeed in nominating a man of the type 
of Mr. Jerome, a man, that is to say, who (according to the 
radical view) has not yet been found out, in whom both the people 
and the corporations, though for different reasons, believe. That is 
one obstacle in Mr. Hearst’s way. Another is that, before he or 
any one of his school can hope to reach the White House, the 
socialists, the trade-unionists, unorganized labor as well as organ- 
ized labor, and all the floating elements of social discontent, must 
unite in supporting him. Of such a union there is as yet little 
sign, but it is coming. 
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say, something inevitable and inhuman, a blindly furious 

energy of growth that must go on. Against the broad and 
level gray contours of Liverpool one found the ocean liner porten- 
tously tall, but here one steams into the middle of a town that 
dwarfs the ocean liner. The sky-scrapers that are the New-Yorker’s 
perpetual boast and pride rise up to greet one as one comes through 
the Narrows into the Upper Bay, stand out, in a clustering group of 
tall irregular crenclations, the strangest crown that ever a city 
wore, They have an effect of immense incompleteness; each seems to 
await some needed terminal,—to be, by virtue of its woolly jets of 
steam, still as it were in process of eruption. One thinks of Saint 
Peter’s great blue dome, finished and done as one saw it from a 
vine-shaded wine-booth above the Milvian Bridge, one thinks of 
the sudden ascendency of Saint Paul’s dark grace, as it soars out 
over any one who comes up by the Thames towards it. These are 
efforts that have accomplished their ends, and even Paris, illumi- 


nated under the tall 
stem of the Eiffel 
Tower, looked com- 
pleted and defined. 
But New York’s 
achievement tee 
threatening promise, 
growth going on under 
a pressure that in- 
creases, and amidst a 
hungry uproar of 
effort. 

One gets a measure 
of the quality of this 
force of mechanical, 
of inhuman, growth 
as one marks the great 
Statue of Liberty on 
our larboard, which 
is meant to dominate 
and fails absolutely 
to dominate the scene. 
It gets to three hun- 
dred feet about, by 
standing on a pedestal 
of a hundred and 
fifty; and the uplift- 
ed torch, seen against 
the sky, suggests an 


arm straining = up- 


ward, straining in 
hopeless competition 
with the fierce com- 
mercial altitudes 
ahead. Poor liberat- 
ing Lady of the Amer- 
ican ideal! One passes 
her and forgets. 
Happy returning 
natives greet the great 
pillars of business by 
name,—the Saint 
Paul building, the 
World, the Manhat- 
tan tower; the Eng- 
lish newcomer notes 
the clear emphasis of 
the detail, the free- 
dom from smoke and 
atmospheric mystery 
that New York gains 
by burning = anthra- 
cite, the jetting white 
steam clouds that 
emphasize that free- 
dom. Across the 
broad harbor plies an 
unfamiliar traffic of 
grotesque broad ferry- 
boats, black with 
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Y first impressions of New York are encrmously to en- 
hance the effect of the progress which the great Atlan- 
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lugged and butted into dock. The tug 
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The darkened Streets of disordered paving below .... the ugly, clumsy lattice 
ssonorously busy Overhead 
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people, glutted to the lips with vans and carts, each hooting and 
yelping its own distinctive note, and there is a wild hurrying up 
and down and to and fro of piping and bellowing tugs and barges; 
and a great floating platform, bearing a railway train, gets athwart 
tic liner had symbolized—material progress, that is to our course as we ascend and evokes megatherial bellowings. Every- 
thing is moving at a great speed, and whistling and howling, it 
seems, and presently far ahead we make out our own pier, black 
with expectant people, and set up our own distinctive whoop, and 
with the help of a half a dozen furiously noisy tugs are finally 
s converse by yells and 
whistles. It is an affair of short-tempered mechanical monsters, 
amidst which one watches for one’s opportunity to get ashore. 
Noise and human hurry and a vastness of means and collective 
result, rather than any vastness of achievement, is the pervading 
quality of New York. The great thing is the mechanical thing, 
the unintentional thing which is speeding up all these people, driv- 
ing them in headlong hurry this way and that, exhorting them by 
the voice of every car conductor to * step lively,” aggregating them 
into shoving and elbowing masses, making them stand clinging to 
straps, jerking them up the eclevator-shafts, and pouring them on 
to the ferry-boats. But this accidental great thing is at times 


a very great thing. 
Much more impressive 
than the sky-scrapers 
to my mind is the 
large Brooklyn — sus- 
pension-bridge. I have 
never troubled to ask 
who built that; its 
greatness is not in its 
design, but in the 
quality of necessity 
one perceives in_ its 
inanimate immensity. 
It tells, as one goes 
under it up the East 
River, but it is far 
more impressive to 
the stranger to come 
upon it by glimpses, 
wandering down to it 
through the ill-paved 
yan-infested — streets 
from Chatham 
Square. One sees 
parts of Cyclopean 
stone arches, one gets 
suggestive glimpses 
through the jungle 
growth of business 
now of the back, now 
of the flanks, of the 
monster; then, as one 
comes out on the 
river, one discovers 
far up in one’s sky 
the long sweep of .the 
bridge itself, fore- 
shortened and with a 
maximum of perspec- 
tive effect; the 
streams of pedestrians 
and the long line of 
carts and vans, 
quaintly microscopic 
against the blue, the 
creeping progress of 
the little cars on the 
lower edge of the long 
chain of netting; all 
these things dwindling 
indistinguishably _ be- 
fore Brooklyn is 
reached. Thence, if it 
is late afternoon, one 
may walk back to 
City Hall Park and 
encounter and experi- 
ence the convergent 
stream of clerks and 
workers making for 
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I. witnessed the great Torrent of spending and glittering Prosperity in Carriage and Motor-car pour along Fifth Avenue. 
came aware of Effects that were not only vast and opulent but fine 
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the bridge, mark it grow denser and denser, until at last they come 
near choking even the broad approaches of the giant duct, until 
the congested multitudes jostle and fight for a way. They 
arrive marching afoot by every street in endless procession; 
crammed trolley-cars disgorge them; the subway pours them -out. 

. . The individuals count for nothing; they are clerks and typeists, 
shopmen, shopgirls, workers of innumerable types, black-coated 
men, hat-and-blouse girls, shabby and cheaply clad persons, such as 
one sees in London, in Berlin, anywhere. Perhaps they hurry more, 
perhaps they seem more eager. But the Cistinctive effect is the 
mass, the black torrent, rippled with unmeaning faces, the great, 
the unprecedented multitudinousness of the thing, the inhuman 
force of it all. 

I made no effort to present any of my letters, or find any one 
to talk to on my first day in New York. I landed, got a casual 
lunch, and wandered alone, until New York’s peculiar effect of in- 
human noise and pressure and growth became overwhelming, touched 
me with a sense of solitude, and drove me into the hospitable 
companionship of the Century Club. Oh, no doubt of New York’s 
immensity! The sense of soulless gigantic forces, that took no 
heed of men, became stronger and stronger all that day. The 
pavements were often almost incredibly out of repair; when I 
became footweary the street-cars would not wait for me, and I 
had to learn their stopping-points as best I might. I wandered, 
just at the right pitch of fatigue to get the full force of it, into 
the eastward region between East Broadway and Fourth Avenue, 
came upon the Elevated railway at its worst, the darkened streets 
of disordered paving below, trolley-car-infested, the ugly clumsy 
lattice, sonorously busy overhead, a clatter of vans and draught- 
horses, and great crowds of cheap, base-locking people hurrying 
uncivilly by... . F 

THE COMING OF WILITE MARBLE 


I corrected that first crowded impression of New York with a 
clearer, brighter version of expansiveness when next day I 
began to realize the visual quality of New York’s central 
backbone, between Fourth Avenue and Sixth, The effect re- 
mained still that of an immeasurably powerful forward move- 
ment of rapid eager advance, a process of enlargement and 
no longer fatigued, was now a little initiated, the human being 
seemed less of a fly upon the wheel. I visited immense and 
magnificent clubs—London has no such splendors as the Union, 
the University, the new hall of the Harvard—I witnessed the 
great torrent of spending and glittering prosperity in ‘carriage 
and motor-car pour along Fifth Avenue. I became aware of 
effects that were not only vast and opulent but fine. It grew upon 
me that the Twentieth Century, which found New York brown 
stone of the color of desiccated chocolate, meant to leave it a city 
ot white and colored marble. I found myself agape, admiring a 
sky-scraper—the prow of the Flat-iron Building, to be particular, 
ploughing up through the traflic of Broadway and Fifth Avenue 
in the afternoon light. The New York sundown and twilight seemed 
to me quite glorious things. Down the western streets one gets 
the sky hung in long cloud-barred strips, like Japanese paintings, 
celestial tranquil yellows and greens and pink luminosity toning 
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down to the reeking blue-brown edge of the distant New Jersey 
atmosphere, and the clear, black, hard activity of crowd and 
trolley-car and Elevated railroad. Against this deepening color 
came the innumerable little lights of the house cliffs and the 
street tier above tier. New York is lavish of light, it is lavish of 
everything, it is full of the sense of spending from an inexhaustible 
supply. For a time one is drawn irresistibly into the universal 
belief in that inexhaustible supply. 

At a bright table in Delmonico’s to-day at lunch-time, my host 
told me the first news of the destruction of the great part of San 
Francisco by earthquake and fire. It had just come through to 
him, it wasn’t yet being shouted by the newsboys. He told me 
compactly of dislocated water-mains, of the ill luck of the un- 
usual eastward wind that was blowing the fire up-town, of a 
thousand dead, of the manifest doom of the greater portion of the 
city, and presently the shouting voices in the street outside came 
to chorus him. He was a newspaper man, and a little preoccupied 
because his San Francisco offices were burning, and that no 
further news was arriving after these first intimations. Naturally 
the catastrophe was our topic. But this disaster did not affect 
him, it does not seem to have affected any one with a sense of 
final destruction, with any intimation of irreparable disaster. 
Every one is talking of it this afternoon, and no one is in the 
least degree dismayed. I have talked and listened in two clubs, 
watched people in cars and in the street; one man is glad that 
Chinatown will be cleared out for good; another’s chief solicitude 
is for Millet’s “ Man with the Hoe.” ‘ They'll cut it out of the 
frame,” he says, a little anxiously. “Sure.” But there is no 
doubt anywhere that San Francisco can be rebuilt larger, better, 
and soon. Just as there would be none at all if all this New York 
that has so, obsessed me with its qualifying bigness was itself a 
blazing ruin. I believe these people would more than half like 
the situation. It would give them scope, it would facilitate 
that conversion into white marble in progress everywhere, it would 
settle the difficulties of the Elevated railroad, and clear out the 
tangles of lower New York. There is no sense of accomplishment 
and finality in any of these things, the largest, the finest, the 
tallest, are so obviously no more than symptoms and promises of 
Material Progress, of inhuman material progress that is so in the 
nature of things that no one would regret their passing. That, I 
say again, is at the first encounter the peculiar American effect that 
began directly I stepped aboard the liner, and that rises here to a 
towering, shining, clamorous climax. The sense of inexhaustible 
supply, of an ultrahuman force behind it all, is, for a time, invin- 
cible. 

One assumes, with Mr. Saltus, that all America is in this vein, 
and that this is the way the future must inevitably go. One has 
a vision of bright electrical subways, replacing the filth-diffusing 
railways of to-day, of clean, clear pavements free altogether from 
the fly-prolific filth of horses coming almost, as it were, of their 
own accord beneath the feet of a population that no longer ex- 
pectorates at all; of grimy stone and peeling paint giving way 
everywhere to white marble and spotless surfaces, and a shining 
order, of everything wider, taller, cleaner, better... . 

So that, in the mean while, a certain amount of jostling and 
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hurry and untidiness, and even—to 





put it mildly — forcefulness may be 
forgiven. 


ELLIS ISLAND. 


I visited Ellis Island yesterday. It 
chanced to be a good day for my pur- 
pose. For the first time in its history 
this filter of immigrant humanity has 
this week proved inadequate to the 
demand upon it. It was choked, and 
half a score of gravid liners were 
lying uncomfortably up the harbor, 
replete with twenty thousand or so 
of crude Americans from Ireland and 
Poland and Italy and Syria and Fin- 
land and Albania; men, women, chil- 
dren, dirt, and bags together. 

Of immigration I shall have to 
write later; what concerns me now 
is chiefly the wholesale and multitu- 
dinous quality of that place and its 
work. I made my way with my intro- 
duction along white passages and 
through traps and a maze of metal 
lattices that did for a while succeed 
in catching and imprisoning me, to 
Commissioner Watchorn, in his quiet, 
green-toned office. ‘There, for a time, 
I sat judicially and heard him deal 
methodically, swiftly, sympathetically, 
with case after case, a string of ap- 
peals against the sentences of de- 
portation pronounced in the busy little 
courts below. First would come one 
dingy and strangely garbed group of 
wild-eyed aliens, and then another: 
Roumanian gypsies, South Italians, 
Ruthenians, Swedes, each under the 
intelligent guidance of a uniformed 
interpreter, and a case would be 
stated, a report made to Washington, 
and they would drop out again, hope- 
ful or sullen or fearful as the evidence 
might trend... . 

Down-stairs we find the courts, and 
these seen, we traverse long refec- 
tories, long aisles of tables, and close- 
packed dormitories with banks of 
steel mattresses, tier above tier, and 
galleries and passages innumerable, 
perplexing intricacy that slowly grows 
systematic with the Commissioner’s 
explanations: Here is a huge, gray, 




















untidy waiting-room, like a big rail- 





way-depot room, full of a sinister 
crowd of miserable people, loafing 
about or sitting dejectedly, whom 
America refuses, and here a_ second 
and a third such chamber, each with 
its tragic and evil-looking crowd that hates us, and_ that 
even ventures to groan and hiss at us a little, for our 
glimpse of its large dirty spectacle of hopeless failure, and here, 
squalid enough indeed, but still to some degree hopeful, are the ap- 
peal cases as yet undecided. In one place, at a bank of ranges, works 
an army of men cooks, in another spins the big machinery of the 
Ellis Island laundry, washing blankets, drying blankets day in and 
day out, a big clean steamy space of hurry and rotation. Then, I 
recall a neat apartment lined to the ceiling with little drawers, a 
card index of the names and nationality and significant’ circum- 
stances of upwards of two million people who have gone on, and 
who are yet liable to recall. 

The central hall is the key of this impression. All day long, 
through an intricate series of metal pens, the long procession 
files, step by side, bringing bundles and trunks and boxes, past 
this examiner and that, past the quick, alert, medical officers, the 
tally-men and the clerks. At every point immigrants are being 
picked out and set aside for further medical examination, for 
further questions, for the busy little courts; but the main pro- 
cession satisfies conditions, passes on. It is a daily procession 
that, with a yard of space to each, would stretch over three miles, 
that any week in the year would more than equal in numbers that 
daily procession of the unemployed that is becoming a regular 
feature of the London winter, that in a year could put a cordon 
round London or New York of close marching people, could popu- 
late a new Boston, that in a century— What in a century will it 
all amount to? 

On they go, from this pen to that, pen by pen, towards a desk 
at a little metal wicket—the gate of America. Through this metal 
wicket drips the immigration stream—all day long; every two or 
three seconds an immigrant, with a valise or a bundle, passes the 
little desk, and goes on past the well-managed money-changing 
place, past the carefully organized separating ways that go to this 
railway or that, past the guiding protecting officials—into a new 
world. The great majority are young men and young women, be- 
tween seventeen and thirty, good, youthful, hopeful, peasant stock. 
They stand in a long string, waiting to go through that wicket, 
with bundles, with little tin boxes, with cheap portmanteaus, with 
odd packages, in pairs, in families, alone, women with children, 
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Harvard Hall of the Harvard Club 


London has no such Splendors as the Union, the University, the new Hall of the Harvard 


men with strings of dependents, young couples. All day that 
string of human beads waits there, jerks forward, waits- again; 
all day and every day, constantly replenished, constantly dropping 
the end beads through the wicket, till the units mount to hundreds, 
and the hundreds to thousands... . 

Yes, Ellis Island is quietly immense. It gives one a_ visible 
image of one aspect at least of this world-large process of filling 
and growing and synthesis, which is America. 

“Look there!” said the Commissioner, taking me by the arm 
and pointing, and I saw a monster steamship far away, and already 
a big bulk looming up the Narrows. “ It’s the Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse. She’s got—I forget the exact figures, but let us say 
eight hundred and fifty-three more for us. She'll have to keep 
them until Friday at the earliest. And there’s more behind her, 
and more and more strung out all across the Atlantic.” 

In one record day this month 21,000 immigrants came into the 
port of New York alone; in one week over 50,000. This year the 
total will be 1,200,000 souls, pouring in, finding work at once, 
producing no fall in wages. They start digging and building and 
making. Just think of the dimensions of it! 


TO FALL RIVER 

One must get away from New York to see the place in its proper 
relations. I visited Staten Island and Jersey City, motored up to 
Sleepy Hollow (where once the Headless Horseman rode), saw 
suburbs and intimations of suburbs without end, and finished with 
the long and crowded spectacle of the East River as one sees it 
from the Fall River boat. It was Friday night, and the Fall River 
boat was in a state of fine congestion with Jews, Italians, and week- 
enders, and one stood crowded and surveyed the crowded shore, the 
sky-scrapers and tenement-houses, the huge grain elevators, big 
warehouses, the great Brooklyn Bridge, the still greater Williams- 
burgh Bridge, the great promise of yet another monstrous bridge, 
overwhelmingly monstrous by any European example I know, and 
so past long miles of city to the left, and to the right past the wide 
Brooklyn navy-yards (where three clean white warships were 
moored), past the clustering castellated asylums, hospitals, alms- 
houses, and reformatories of Blackwell’s long shore and Ward Island, 

(Continued on paye 999.) 
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Y one of the ironies of fate, the Spanish nation hails as its 
Queen a scion of that race which in Spain had been perse- 
cuted for seven centuries prior to its expulsion, under 
Ferdinand and Isabella, in 1492. For, Her Most Catholic 
Majesty Victoria Eugénie Julie Eve, though German in 
blood and wholly English in bringing up, is, not at all remotely, 
of Jewish ancestry. 
From Saxony to Poland, in the reign of King Stanislas IT., went 
a poor Jewish mechanic named Hauke, accompanied by his three 
sons. The oldest, named Maurice, born in 1775, was an apprentice 
to his father’s trade when, at the age of fourteen years, he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an appointment as cadet in the school of ar- 
tillery in Warsaw. That Maurice Hauke was a born soldier he 
demonstrated very early in his career. He took part in the war 
of 1792 against Russia, and was among the patriots who, in 1794, 
fought under Kosciusko the Dictator. In 1798 he served in Italy 
with the Polish legions under Dombrowski, and distinguished him- 
self particularly at Terracina. Promoted in 1806 to be major of 
cavalry, he was one of the supporters of Napoleon in the latter’s 
fictitious plan for the restoration of Poland. From 1807 to 1809 
Hauke won glory in many battles, reaching the rank of brigadier- 
general, with command of the fortress of Zamose. In 1813, hav- 
ing attained still higher military rank, and being charged with the 
defence of Zamosc, his resistance was so admirable that not until 
it had lost almost all of its defenders did the Russians receive its’ 
surrender. 
On the reorganization of the Polish army, subsequent to the 





Congress of Vienna, Hauke was appointed quartermaster-general. # 


In 1816, he was made successively Councillor of State, Director 
of Artillery and Engineering, and Assistant Secretary of War. 
In addition, he received the title of count. With a celerity al- 
most ineredible he had transferred his allegiance to Russia. In 
his new duties he displayed indefatigable activity and zeal; but, 
forgetting the glories of his past record, he became a blind slave 
to the whims of Grand-Duke Constantine. 

During the night of November 29, 1830, Count von Hauke sought 
to allay the insurrection, first : 
by petitions, then by threats. 





beauty and extraordinary accomplishments attracted no small de- 
gree of attention. She was Julie Thérése, Countess von Hauke, 
daughter of the murdered soldier and statesman. A brother of her 
father was a gallant officer in the armies commanded by the Czar 
Nicholas and the Grand-Duke Alexander. Another was Councillor 
of State and Director of Mines at Warsaw. Both had labored to 
advance the interests of their niece. They were leaders among the 
“ enlightened ” Israelites of Poland, who were few in number; for 
the sons of Judah, though for eight centuries they had esteemed 
that country their earthly paradise, forming one-tenth of its 
population and controlling a large share of its wealth, had never 
enjoyed the rights of citizens, by reason of their unwillingness to 
bear arms and to till the soil. 

When in April, 1841, Wilhelmina Augusta Marie, daughter of 
Ludwig IJ., Grand Duke of Hesse, journeyed to St. Petersburg to 
become the bride of the future Czar Alexander II., she took with 
her one of her youthful brothers, who, in his eighteenth year, 
entered the Russian army. In 1851, he so distinguished himself 
during the campaign in the Caucasus that he was promoted to the 
rank of major-general, with command of the entire artillery. In 
the granddaughter of the poor Jewish mechanic this descendant of 
innumerable landgraves and palatines had already found his heart’s 
desire, and in October of the same year he married morganatically, 
at Breslau, the orphaned Countess von Hauke. Well knowing that 
in a few yéars she would be able to claim as sister-in-law the Em- 
press of Russia, the countess, without murmuring, accepted her lot 
as the wife of a soldier of fortune—for in the following year Prince 
Alexander accepted a commission in the Austrian army. Conse- 
quently, of their five children no two could claim the same birth- 
place. 

Bismarck himself expressed the opinion that the Polish women 
were a greater danger to the unity of the German Empire than the 
Polish men. Years before, the grand-ducal house of Hesse had 
recognized that, in addition to the naive, original, half-Oriental 
elements peculiar to the Polish character, Countess Julie possessed 
the qualities that made her an admirable wife and mother. These, 
with her exceptional beauty of 
person, invested her with an 





One particularly valiant com- 
pany of cadets, shouting 
“Poland forever!” made 
prisoners of many Russian 
officers who were attempting 
to flee from Warsaw. Just 
in front of the palace of the 
Viceroy, the cadets encoun- 
tered von Hauke and another 
officer of the Russian army, 
who, accompanied by a squad 
of police, were on their way 
to the Grand-Duke Constan- 
tine, in the Palace Belvidere. 
The cadets surrounded them 
and enjoined them to dis- 
mount and surrender.  In- 
stead of replying in words, 
von Hauke drew a pistol and 
severely wounded one of 
them, whereupon the cadets 
assassinated both officers. 
Thus perished a man whose 
rise from obscurity was so 
rapid that the entire history 
of Poland presents no parallel 
to it. The moral degeneration 
of Count von Hauke dated 
from the arrival in Warsaw, 
in 1815, of Grand-Duke Con- 
stantine as military governor. 
The historian Hordynski 
states that von Hauke “ re- 
ceived his dignities as a re- 
ward for the oppression of his 
inferiors, and for acts of in- 
justice of every kind.” 

Count von Hauke left a 
widow and several children. 
As to the identity of his wife, 
history is silent. That she 
was the daughter of a Chris- 
tian clergyman seems to be 
mere tradition. However, 
twenty years later, among the 














indescribable and_ irresistible 
charm. The government of 
ilesse, December 26, 1858, 
created her Princess of Bat- 
tenberg, with the qualifica- 
tion of “ Durchlaucht,” or 
“Serene Highness,” for her- 
self and her descendants. The 
title owes its derivation to 
the town of Battenberg, the 
site of which, to the Roman 
legions, was known as “ the 
high hill of the Batavians.” 
In the campaign of 1859, 
Prince Alexander won great 
praise for the courage and 
skill with which, after the bat- 
tles of Montebello and Solfe- 
rino, he covered the retreat of 
the troops. In 1863 he re- 
turned to Hesse-Darmstadt. 
His principal residence was 
his picturesque castle of Heili- 
genberg, near  Jugenheim, 
where he devoted himself to 
the pursuit of scientific 
studies and the education of 
his children. He possessed a 
remarkable collection of coins, 
which he classified, and of 
which he wrote a description 
in three volumes. In 1866 
he took command of the com- 
bined forces of Bavaria, Wiir- 
temberg, Hesse - Darmstadt, 
and Nassau, against Prussia, 
in which short but sharp con- 
flict he shared with Field- 
Marshal Benedek the blame 
for the defeat of Austria and 
her allies. He wrote a his- 
tory of this campaign. The 
remainder of his life was 
passed at Heiligenberg, where 
he died December 15, 1888. 








ladies in waiting at the Rus- 
sian court was a _ young 
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Merry Princess Ena of Battenberg, now Queen Victoria Eugénie 
woman whose’ remarkable of Spain 


In 1862, Prince Alexander’s 
cousin, Prince Louis of Hesse 
and by Rhine —later Grand 
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Duke—married Princess Alice of Great Britain and Ireland. Be- 
tween the second daughter of Queen Victoria and Julie, Princess of 
Battenberg, sprang up a most tender friendship, which ended only 
with the death of the former. The numerous children of both, 
cousins in the second degree, were playmates at Heiligenberg and 
in the palaces at Darmstadt. For this reason, Queen Victoria 
always felt a sympathetic interest in the young princes of Batten- 
berg, and in 1868 the oldest, Prince Louis, by her appointment, 
entered the Royal Navy of Great Britain. Four years later, as a 
midshipman, he visited the United States. In 1876, he became a 
lieutenant, and was awarded a 
medal and the Khedive star 
for distinguished service in 
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union in spite of Russian opposition, securing recognition from 
the Porte. This resulted in a war with Servia, whose plea was 
that the balance of power in the Balkans had been disturbed to her 
detriment. Although the Bulgarian army was the smaller and less 
experienced, Prince Alexander, by his personal bravery and strate 
gic skill, was victorious, and King Milan was obliged to consent 
to a treaty of peace. However, by his action in uniting the two 
Bulgarias, Prince Alexander incurred the jealousy and displeasure 
of the Czar. 

Despite his political difficulties, the young soldier-prince was 
an aspirant to the hand of 
Princess Victoria, second 
daughter of the Crown-Prince 








the Egyptian war of 1862. 
In 1891 he rose to the rank 
of captain, and since 1902 has 
been Director of Naval In- 
telligence. 

His marriage to Princess 
Victoria of Hesse, playmate 
and sweetheart of his child- 
hood, was solemnized in the 
chapel of the Schloss at 
Darmstadt, April 30, 1884. 
Despite the death of her 
youngest son, six weeks 
earlier, the aged British 
sovereign, accompanied by her 
surviving children and their 
families, attended the wed- 
ding. 

Prince Louis, who was born 
at Gratz, Austria, in 1854, is 
the head of the house of Bat- 
tenberg. His_ strikingly 
handsome face is of the Jew- 
ish type, and he has _ in- 
herited from his mother the 
practical common sense, high 
ability, consummate tact, and 
remarkable firmness which, 
for many years, i:de_ the 
dowager Princess of Batten- 
berg a power in several of the 
courts of Europe. He is re- 
garded as an_ ideal com- 
mander, and his tastes are 
strongly scientific. He is the 
sole inventor of a “ course 
indicator,” by which an offi- 
cer of the watch can deter- 
mine the course and bearing 
of all the ships of the fleet. He 
is, also, the joint inventor of 
system of long-distance 
signalling, His charm of man- 
ner will be long remembered 
by those who met him when, 
in 1905, as commander of a 
British fleet, he paid his 
second visit to the United 
States. 

Prince Louis, though a 
naturalized citizen of Great Britain, has no property in that coun- 
try. His residence and estate are in Hesse, and his seat is Heili- 
genberg, his early home. He has two sons and two daughters. His 
elder daughter, born, as was her mother, at Windsor Castle, was 
married in 1903 to Prince Andreas of Greece. 

In 1879, the second son of the house of Battenberg entered on a 
career the history of which is more romantie than fiction. Prince 
Alexander Joseph, born in Verona in 1857, served in the personal 
suite of Alexander II. of Russia and in the staff of General 
Gourko. He was with Prince Charles of Roumania at the siege 
of Plevna, and, as a member of the Prussian Life-guards, was on 
duty at Potsdam when, April 29, 1879, he was elected Prince of 
Bulgaria by the Assembly of Notables at Tirnova. The princi- 
pality had been organized under -Russian influence, and it was on 
the recommendation of the Czar Liberator that the Bulgarians 
elected his nephew their prince. Even before he made his state 
entrance to Sofia, this tall, well-built, handsome youth, with an 
air of dignity softened by amiability, had achieved a high degree of 
popularity among a people singularly disinclined to hero-worship 
or enthusiasm in any cause. His one chivalrous hope was to govern 
his people well, but never had ruler of twenty-two years greater 
and graver problems to solve, for the principality was torn by con- 
flicts between Hellenic and Slavonie influences, and religious dis- 
putes between the Greek and Roman communions. Prince Alexan- 
der soon found that his subjects did not intend to be governed as 
he wished, for they at once developed three political parties, known 
respectively as Radicals, Liberals, and Conservatives, all of whom 
he was cémpelled to conciliate. By the fatal bomb of March 13, 
1881, he was bereft of the support of his imperial uncle, whose 
successor reversed his father’s policy in regard to the Balkan coun- 
tries. To counteract the encroachments of Alexander III., and 
enable their prince better to control the masses, the National As- 
sembly, July 13, 1881, invested him with extraordinary legislative 
powers for seven years. 

In 1885, Eastern Roumelia, an autonomous province of the Otto- 
man Empire, revolted and sought aid from Alexander, who assumed 
the title of Prince of the two Bulgarias. He accomplished this 

















Prince Louis, head of the House of Battenberg 





Frederick of Prussia, and 
granddaughter of the Queen 
of England and Empress of 
India, who in 1885 evinced a 
still stronger proof of her 
alfection for the Princes of 
sattenberg when she gave in 
marriage to Prince Henry 
Maurice, a younger. brother 
of Princes Louis and Alexan- 
der, the hand of her youngest 
daughter, Princess Beatrice. 

The betrothal of the ruler 
of Bulgaria and the Prussian 
princess was violently opposed 
by Bismarck, who urged the 
probability that the former 
would have but a brief tenure 
of power. Prince Alexander, 
who frequently had been the 
vuest of Queen Victoria in 
England, and well knew her 
high regard for him, decided 
to wait until his throne 
should assume a_ stability 
which would justify the Brit- 
ish sovereign in exerting her 
influence in his behalf. How- 
ever, the opposition of the 
Czar made the situation of the 
ruler of Bulgaria more and 
more difficult, and August 20, 
ISS6, a portion of his army, 
influenced by Russian in 
trigue, revolted and_ forced 
him to sign his abdication. 
He was taken prisoner and 
carried down the Danube to 
Russian territory, but the out 
burst of Bulgarian indigna- 
tion secured his liberation. 
A few days later, he returned 
to his country, meeting from 
its border to its capital an 
enthusiastic welcome. At 
length, the prince recognized 
that he would never be able 
to make progress against his 
fussian enemies, and in order 
to save Bulgaria from dis- 
aster he made his abdication formal. His place, taken tem- 
porarily by a Council of Regency, was filled later by Prince 
Ferdinand of Coburg. 

Prince Alexander returned to Hesse, to find himself once more 
its popular idol. He resumed his command in the Hessian Dra- 
goons, and sought by congenial occupation to forget his misfor- 
tunes in love and war. In the spring of 1888, the Crown Prince of 
Prussia became the Emperor Frederick III., and Alexander of 
Battenberg, as in former years the lover and beloved of Princess 
Victoria, again sought her hand. Again his advances were met by 
the thunderous wrath of Bismarck, whose second plea of opposition 
was that the proposed marriage would cause trouble between 
Russia and Germany over the Bulgarian question, which even 
then was assuming an aspect such that the recall of Prince Alex 
ander to the throne was believed to be a possibility of the immedi- 
ate future. Bismarck offered to the Emperor the alternative of 
prohibiting the marriage or of accepting the resignation of his 
Chancellor. Queen Victoria, who was in attendance on her dying 
son-in-law, and whose personal predilections were not difficult to 
guess, wisely remained neutral. The Emperor, however, knowing 
that his days were numbered, and wishing to bequeath to his son 
as few political difficulties as possible, yielded to the iron will of 
his chief adviser. 

When, in December, 1888, the recall of Prince Alexander to Bul- 
garia seemed imminent, Prince Alexander of Hesse, then on his 
death-bed, wrote the Czar in behalf of his son. The Czar, though 
he never consented to a reconciliation, was brought to acknowledge 
later that on different occasions he had misjudged the prince, who 
in silence was endeavoring to find the best solution to his difficul- 
ties. In January, 1889, he resigned his commission in the Hessian 
Dragoons. At the same time he laid aside his rank and his title 
of Prince of Battenberg, receiving at his own request, from the 
government of Hesse, the name of Count von Hartenau. One month 
later he married, at Mentone, Mademoiselle Loisinger, a beautiful 
and gifted young singer, who for several years had been prima 
deana in the grand-ducal theatre in Darmstadt. 

Mademoiselle Loisinger was born in Pressburg, Hungary, in 
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Prince Henry of Battenberg, who died in 1896, the father of 
the new Queen of Spain 


1865. She was of humble origin, her father having been valet to 
the Austrian Field-Marshal Signorini. Her first public appearance 
was at a concert in Vienna, in 1880. In 1883 she took up her 
residence in Prague, where she and her mother occupied a modest 
apartment. There she studied and sang in concert for two years. 
Her glorious voice, beautiful face, and equally beautiful character 
made her a general favorite, and although disinclined to a theat- 
rical career, she yielded to her mother’s wishes and in- 1885 made an 
operatic tour of German and Austrian cities. When she went to 
Darmstadt to accept a permanent engagement, she took with her 
a letter of introduction to Prince Alexander of Hesse from Field- 
Marshal Signorini, her father’s employer and her own godfather. 
The former Prince of Battenberg and Bulgaria, who by a brief 
Protestant marriage ceremony had set aside forever not only his 
prospects to his former throne, but to the hand of his emperor’s 
sister, chose as a wedding tour a visit to his wife’s humble kindred 
in Hungary. He then accepted a commission in the Austrian army, 
and purchased an estate in Gratz, where he died November 17, 1893. 
So strongly had the house of Battenberg become identified with 
royal and imperial houses that, by the death of this unassuming 
colonel in the army of Francis Joseph, almost every court in 
Europe was thrown into real or complimentary mourning. The 
National Assembly of Bulgaria—the country in whose cause he 
had shown valor, ability, and loyalty unparalleled and unexpected 
—voted to continue to his widow the annuity of 50,000 franes 
which he had been paid from its treasury ever since his abdica- 
tion. The Bulgarian ariny, whose general he had remained, 
mourned the loss of its commander-in-chief, and the population 
demanded the right to provide for his remains a burial-place, the 
expenses of the funeral to be borne by the principality. The 
funeral train, while passing through Servia, was accorded military 
honors along the entire route, by order of the boy-king Alexander, 
At Sofia, the body, under direction of Ferdinand, the successor 




















Princess Beatrice of Battenberg, daughter of Queen Victoria 
of England, and mother of Queen Victoria of Spain 


and sorrowing friend of the dead prince, was received with due 
pomp, and interred with royal ceremonial. 

Princess Julie, while disappointed in the marriage of her second 
son—the first soldier in Europe—forgave him, and _ sincerely 
mourned his untimely death. She survived him less than two years, 

assing away suddenly at Heiligenberg, September 19, 1895. She 
had become a convert to the Lutheran faith twenty years prior 
to her death. A few months later, her third son, Prince Henry 
Maurice, died of fever on board the British war-ship Blonde, off 
the Gold Coast. This handsome and amiable prince, who doubtless 
would have given as good an account of himself as did his brothers, 
had his opportunities been the same, undertook his perilous mis- 
sion to Africa to show that he was by no means devoid of either 
ability or ambition. His only daughter, born October 24, 1887, 
at Balmoral, Scotland, and widely known as the merry Princess 
Ena, is now Queen Victoria Eugénie of Spain, which country gave 
to France the empress whose name the young Queen bears. The 
eldest son of Prince Henry, Prince Alexander, is a midshipman in 
the British Navy. Two other sons are schoolboys with their 
royal mother, who succeeded her husband as Governor of the Island 
of Jersey, and resides at Osborne, Isle of Wight. Hard by is 
Whippingham Church, where she was married to Prince Henry, 
and in which she erected his mausoleum. 

Francis Joseph, fourth prince of the house of Battenberg, was 
born at Padua, September 24, 1861. He holds the degree of doctor 
of philosophy, is a major in the Hessian Infantry, a colonel in the 
Bulgarian Cavalry, and a Chevalier of the Order of the Annuncia- 
tion. He was married in 1897 to Princess Anne of Montenegro, 
and resides in Darmstadt. 

Princess Julie’s only daughter, Marie Caroline, born at Geneva 
in 1852, was married in 1871 to Prince Gustave of Erbach- 
Schinberg. In 1900 her elder son married Princess Elizabeth of 
Waldeck-Pyrmont. 


THIS COUNTRY’S ENORMOUS TRADE IN AUTOMOBILES 


brought into the United States during the fiseal year 
ending with the last week of June, and more than three 
million dollars’ worth were exported during the same time. Figures 
of our foreign commerce in automobiles show the value of automo- 
biles imported in the eleven months ending with May to have been 
$3,502,244, and of parts thereof, $378,389, while exports thereof 
during the same months amounted to $2,957,748. It is apparent, 
therefore, that the figures for the full fiscal year which ended 
with June will show more than four million dollars’ worth of 
automobiles and parts thereof imporfed, and more than three 
million dollars’ worth exported. 
Meantime the manufacture of automobiles in the United States 


Mire than four million dollars’ worth of automobiles were 





has amounted to presumably more than twenty-six millions of 
dollars, since the Bureau of the Census has recently issued a pre- 
liminary statement which shows the value of automobiles manu- 
factured in the United States in 1905 at $26,645,064. This figure 
includes amounts received for custom work and repairing and 
value of products other than automobiles; but as it does not in- 


clude automobiles, valued at $879,205, manufactured in establish- © 


ments engaged primarily in the manufacture of other products, 
it may probably be safely set down that the value of automobiles 
produced in the United States approximates twenty-six millions of 
dollars and the imports four millions, and that out of this total 
of thirty million dollars there was exported about three million 
dollars’ worth, 




















HE NEW WHITE HOUSE 


By GLENN BROWN 


Secretary of the American Institute of Architects 
Author of ‘‘ History of the United States Capitol” 



















































































stroyed by the British in 
1814, and we can appreci- 
ate his pleasure in restoring 
the structure after the 
vandalism of the British. 
While the building was not 
completed during Washing- 
ton’s administration, he 
closely watched its  con- 
struction and had it in a 
tenantable, but incomplete, 
condition for Adams when 
he came to Washington. 
The original scheme  con- 
templated a central build- 
ing with wings, the charac- 
ter of which cannot be de- 
termined, as the drawings of 
them cannot be found. Ho- 
ban designed the terrace ex- 
tensions which were con- 
structed for “ offices” dur- 
ing Jefferson’s administra- 
tion, and it is probable 
that these extensions took 
the form of the wings con- 
templated in the competi- 
tive design. The roof of the 
offices give a _ dignified 
horizontal base-line to the 
north facade, and afford an 
opportunity for a beautiful 
colonnade on _ the _ south 
front, where they form the 


The Old Entrance Hall background and boundary 
y “The visitor might well have believed himself to be in the bar of some popular restaurant ” of the garden. 


























The building as completed 
by the north portico in 1830 
HE White House, first a work of art, then by changes an was an art production, a refined design in Italian Renaissance, 
architectural aberration, is now by restoration a charm- well proportioned, dignified, a residence suitable for the ruler of 
ing and refined mansion. a democracy. It remained in its original condition until 
Washington and Jefferson proved their refined taste and after the Civil War, when its interior and exterior began a gradual 
good judgment when they selected the design of Hoban for descent in artistic merit caused by the character of alterations 
the President’s palace in 1792 from the many crude drawings pre- and decorations used in remodelling the building. This work was 
sented in the competition. Washington showed his common sense done during the dark period of our art history. The wing on the 
when he determined to avoid all designs which did not follow the east was levelled to the ground about 1869, The wing on the west 
principles of the masters, 
while Jefferson gave proof 
of the culture acquired by 
an intelligent and apprecia- 
tive study of good European 
examples. 

James Hoban, the archi- 
tect, who won distinction 
as a pupil in Dublin, where 
he was educated, came to 
this country as a young man 
and quickly secured commis- 
sions and prominence in 
| Charleston, South Carolina, 
a 








his new home. His princi- 
pal work before he won the 
White House competition 
was the old State-house at 
Columbia, South Carolina, 
> which was considered by 
’ good judges as an art pro- 
duction of a high order. 
Hoban came to Washington 
in 1792, and had charge of 
the White House from that 
date until his death. After 
securing this work he never 
designed another building, 
although he was constantly 
consulted by Thornton, La- 
trobe, Jefferson, and Madi- 
son on Federal work, and 
frequently acted as superin- 
tendent. His designs were 
executed under his watchful 
and appreciative eye, and we 























may ‘well imagine his regret The Reconstructed Entrance Half 
when the building was de- “A hall of magnitude, harmonious in color, refined in detail, and dignified in composition’ 
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commodate only the small- 

















est family, the number left 
gave the President no oppor- 
tunity for entertaining in- 
vited guests.. The magni- 
tude of receptions has grown 
with the population of the 
country, and the size of the 
Capitol City from a small 
number of officials and 
friends to vast numbers of 
curious’ sightseers from 
every section of the United 
States. 

The rooms, curtailed as 
they had been, did not 
allow space to properly dis- 
pose of these crowds in a 
dignified and comfortable 
manner. The principal floor 
was the only portion of the 
house available for dispos- 
ing of hats and _ cloaks, 
seating musicians, placing 
the receiving party, and the 
entrance exit and promen- 
ade of the throng of visitors. 
As separate hat-rooms were 
necessary for diplomats, 
Senators, and the common 
guests, fully one-third of 
the available area on the 
parlor floor was utilized for 
this purpose. The want of 
dignity, the unsightly ap- 
pearance of racks and wraps 
in connection with costly 

















The Blue Room before Remodelling 


“ Decorated in a baby blue, and furnished like a betier-class boarding-house parlor” 


was covered by a greenhouse, and propagating-houses were built 
against the beautiful colonnade, and the structure concealed by 
ugly glazed frames. In this way the dignified horizontal line on 
the north and the pleasing colonnades on the south garden were 
obliterated, one by removal, the other by the greenhouses and 
propagating-sheds. This also destroyed the architectural balance 
of the building with its central mass and two equal projections. 
The interior of the mansion met with even a worse fate. The 
simple decorations of the East Room were changed during Grant’s 
administration into an overornamented saloon loaded down with 
crude decorations and inharmonious colors. Later, under Arthur, 
the refined simplicity of the entrance hall was destroyed by an 
elaborate stained-glass screen, possibly beautiful in itself, but 
totally out of place in this hall, and not typical of a residence for 
a cultivated gentleman. To be in keeping with the general down- 
ward tendency, the Red Room was transformed during Cleveland’s 
term into a good example of the modern Romanesque, totally out 
of sympathy with this refined Georgian mansion. Classical cornices 
and mantels were removed and replaced by elaborate, crude, and 
ugly modern constructions, 


gowns can well be imagined. 
The disagreeable and un- 
sightly effect of the guests 
relieving themselves of their 
wraps and checking their 
hats and coats in the same rooms with the receiving line in full 
dress, together with the unbearable congestion produced by these 
arrangements, pointed to the necessity of a change. State dinners 
were given in a highly undignified way in the hall, or in a wholly 
uncomfortable way in the East Room, at the opposite end of the 
building from the kitchen. The unsightliness and lack of conven- 
ience, the congestion and confusion of incoming and outgoing guests, 
at last became unbearable on the accession of Roosevelt with his 
popularity and large family. The Executive was finally forced to 
remove the clerical force from the bedroom floor into a separate 
building, temporary in character, until permanent and adequate 
offices are provided for our Chief Executive. To provide for house- 
hold service, it was determined to arrange for rooms in the base- 
ment and attic for servants. To keep the principal floor free for 
guests and to allow circulation without congestion at receptions, it 
was planned to confine robing-rooms, hat and cloak boxes, and wait- 
ing-rooms to the basement. To give accommodations for a digni- 
fied state dinner, it was found that the state dining-room must be 
enlarged and proper pantries and service-rooms provided. To re- 





and wall decorations were 





applied which added to the 
incongruous effect. 

While the. demands upon 
the mansion for convenience 
of ‘service increased steadily 
with the growth of the coun- 
try, there was a constant de- 
crease in the number of 
rooms for the conduct of 
such service. The removal 
of the east wing and the ab- 
sorption of the west wing 
by the gardener for the 
propagation of flowers ab- 
sorbed many rooms. which 
had been formerly avail- 
able for servants and house- 
hold uses. The installation 
of a steam-heating plant 
made further encroachment 
upon the household section 
in the basement, and the 
heat pipes and ducts being 
earried through the hall de- 
stroyed the dignity and use- 
fulness of this fine old 
corridor. The whole east- 
ern end of the bedroom 
floor was gradually absorbed 
for executive business, and 
furnished a cramped and 
wholly inadequate area for 
the President’s clerical force. 
The bedrooms for the 























family and servants were 
confined to the central and 
west end of*the second story, 
and while adequate to ac- 


The Blue Room in its New Aspect 
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The State Dining-hall before Reconstruction 
“A fine room which had been belittled and degraded by modern wall treatment and trivial ornamentation” 


























The same Hall after Reconstruction 
“Early English Renaissance, the English type borrowed from Italy .... a room both artistic and dignified” 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE STATE DINING-ROOM OF THE WHITE HOUSE 
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store the building on its interior and exterior to its former artis- 
tic beauty and quiet dignity was the most important portion ‘of 
the problem which required solution. 

To secure these desirable and necessary ends, an appropriation 
was made for the restoration of the White House, and President 
Roosevelt entrusted the work to McKim, Mead, & White, archi- 
tects. The most intelligible description of this restoration will be 
a comparison of the building as left by thoughtless and incom- 
petent designers with the restored structure from designs of com- 
petent artists. In the restoration, the designers zealously strove 
to reproduce the dignity and refinement of the Georgian archi- 
tecture of the period when the White House was designed. They 
endeavored to place themselves in the position and under the same 
influences which would have controlled Hoban in his work. 

The exterior had neither been tampered with or marred to the 
same extent as the interior. In the old building, the colonnades 
on each side of the central building had a balanced and charming 
effect from the garden front. One wing had disappeared and the 
other wing had been covered by an ugly greenhouse, and its colon- 
nade had been concealed by the lean-to roofs of propagating-beds. 
The balance of the composition was destroyed and the beauty of the 
building marred, while the western garden had the appearance of a 
large florist establishment. The first move was to clear away the 
greenhouses and propagating-beds on the west and to lay bare the 
old foundations which were found beneath the earth on the east. 
When these extensions were completed, the exterior of the building 
was restored to its original appearance. The contrast between the 
unbalanced building with ugly glass structures and the charming 
colonnades opening on the gicen turf as in the old days was immedi- 
ately appreciated and commended. 

The vestibule to the main entrance of the north front was a 
crude wooden structure in the Eastlake style so common in cheap 
furniture twenty-five years ago. The visitor saw after entering 
the hall an elaborate Jeaded-glass sereen, marble mantels of the 
most degraded pattern of the seventies, and’ walls grotesque with 
arabesques and combed paint, and a floor covered with tiles of in- 
harmonious colors and bizarre designs. The visitor might well have 
believed himself to be in the bar of some popular restaurant. 
The glass screen was removed between the entrance hall and the 
long east and west corridor. The classic columns between the 
hall and corridor and the pilasters on the wall were surmounted 
by a simple classie cornice and the walls painted in a buff color, 
while the enrichments were a light cream white. The ceiling was 
decorated in scale and harmony with the columns and cornice, and 
the floor was laid in flags of Joliet stone, a stone pleasing in tone 
and in harmony with the walls and its surroundings. By this 
simple straightforward treatment, an entrance divided into two 
distinct parts lacking in taste and wanting in dignity was changed 
into a hall of magnitude by combining the entrance and corridor, 


harmonious in color, refined in detail, and dignified in composition. 
By this change we can appreciate the good taste and refinement of 
James Hoban and his clients. 

The public stairway in the corridor had been designed with 
newels and balusters of the stock patterns furnished by the mills 
for medium-sized residences, and was ugly and inadequate. This 
was removed, and in its place a simple and dignified stone stairway 
with wrought-iron balustrades now provides a dignified and refined 
method of access between the first and second stories for the Presi- 
dent, his family, and guests. A 

The state dining-room since its restoration is a stately hall of 
the early English Renaissance, the English type borrowed from 
Italy. The walls of this room have been concealed from floor to ceil- 
ing by pilasters with carved capitals, panels of beautifully grained 
wood, and cornice, modillions, and carved mouldings all made 
from beautiful English oak. The dark walls, the silver side-lights, 
the Caen stone mantel, the mahogany tables, tapestry-covered chairs 
and the polished floor complete a room both artistic and dignified. 
It is now a dining-hall in which our country may feel satisfied to 
entertain foreigners of distinction and in which we must feel an 
additional pleasure when we remember that it is a legitimate 
restoration of a fine room which had been belittled and degraded 
by modern wall treatment and trivial ornamentation. 

It was in the Red Room that modern ideas ran riot during the 
Cleveland administration. This bit of remodelling was aecom- 
plished during the so-called Romanesque revival, a style in which 
H. H. Richardson was the master, and in which he was the only 
designer who succeeded in producing artistic results. The mantel, 
architraves, and ornaments were elaborately carved mahogany, 
grotesque and vulgar in this Georgian mansion, without artistic 
feeling in themselves—very suggestive of the ornate palace car 
ef the period. During the restoration all tawdry work in this 
room was removed. The place of honor in this room was given to 
a charming Italian marble mantel, imported for the White House 
early in the century, which had been relegated to an unimportant 


bedroom. The walls were covered with rich red Venetian silk 
velvet. The new woodwork was modelled from old designs in’ 


keeping with the character of the house. Rich materials, har- 
monious colors, and refined details again made this room a fitting 
private parlor for the Executive Mansion. 

The Blue Room, where the President receives his guests in all 
formal receptions, the focal point in all grand functions, was 
found decorated in a baby blue, suitable “ for my lady’s boudoir,” 
and enriched with trivial ornaments, prominent in which were the 
poorly designed cornice, moulding, mantel, and furniture. In re- 
decorating this room, the walls were covered with a heavy ribbed 
silk, a strong manly blue in color, selected from a sample of silk 
made in France at the period when the White House was built. 
The color suggested the stately reception of the Empire. The new 
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The East Room as It Was 
‘The simple decorations of the East Room were changed during Grant’s administration into an over-ornamented saloon loaded 
down with crude decorations and inharmonious colors” 
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The East Room as It Is 
“ Dignified and harmonious cream-colorcd walls, panels with well-modelled figures in iow relief .... a stately hall to which 


the gayly gowned ladies add the necessary life and color 


mantel in this parlor of marble and ormolu was patterned after 
the well-known example in Petit Trianon, and the new furniture 
was designed in the Empire style, being covered with blue silk in 
harmony with the wall treatment. Distinguished guests are in- 
vited to the Blue Room to participate in formal receptions. Under 
the old arrangement the President and Lady of the White House 
stood in the midst of their guests, a majority of whom could only 
see the back of their host. The President under the new arrange- 
ment occupies the most dignified position in the room, and the 
heavy blue curtains draped behind him form a background for the 
receiving party. The distinguished guests face the President, 
while the other guests pass in review between the President and 
his party by doors on the south of the room, open only for these 
special occasions and concealed by the wall treatment at other 
times. This room, formerly decorated for a lady’s boudoir and 
furnished like a better-class boarding-house parlor, is now a room in 
which we may feel satisfied to have our President receive guests 
from the cultivated centres of the world. 

The Green Room was found decorated and furnished like the 
Blue Room in the most inartistic manner. In the new treatment 
of this room, a marble mantel from Italy, a duplicate of the one 
in the Red Room, has been made one of the principal objects of in- 
terest, and the walls have been covered with a pleasing green 
Venetian silk velvet. The furniture is designed in white from the 
best models of the period of the White House, and the room as re- 
decorated and furnished forms a restful and charming private 
parlor. 

Guests pass from the Green Room into the East Room, the 
great hall for conversation and intercourse during public recep- 
tions. This great hall is one of the triumphs of the restoration. 

During Grant’s administration, the East Room was remodelled 
and redecorated with the result typical of the dark period in our 
art. The character of the cornices, mouldings, and ornaments 
with applied gilding silver and aluminum paint forcibly suggested 


.the overdecorated saloon of a steamboat, and the character of 


the furniture and the conspicuous circular settees added to the 
illusion. In the new treatment all ornamentation was removed 
and only the original walls left. The most artistic types of stately 
halls of the period of the White House were used as models in 
making the designs for the restoration. As restored, the walls 
are panelled from floor to ceiling in wood, with pilasters, panels, 
and cornice artistically carved and proportioned, while a new 
decorated ceiling in keeping with the character of the design re- 
places the crude ornaments which had been torn away. This room, 
with its graceful crystal chandeliers, its refined bronze standards, 
dignified and harmonious cream-colored walls, panels with well- 
modelled figures in low relief, and its polished oak floor, gives a 
stately hall to which the gayly gowned ladies add the necessary 
life and color. 

The comfort of visitors during receptions was carefully con- 
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sidered in the preparation of the plans for the new work. To 
accomplish this end the heating apparatus was removed from the 
basement floor, the boiler was located in a new sub-basement, and 
the heat-pipes were run in conduits below the basement floor. In 
this way the fine old corridor with its groined ceiling and many 
rooms was again made available for use. The east extension or 
wing was devoted to compartments for hats and wraps. Waiting- 
rooms for ladies and gentlemen, and reception and waiting rooms 
for the diplomats and their ladies, are now provided in the base- 
ment. Rooms in the west wing and in the attic were built for 
servants and household purposes. During receptions the guests 
enter at the east entrance, take off and leave their wraps in the 
east wing, pass up the broad flight of stone steps to the entrance 
hall and through it to the state dining-room, when they pass into 
the Red Room and then to the Blue Room, where they are introduced 
to the President. After the introduction the guests pass through 
the Green Room into the great assembly hall or East Room, where 
there is an opportunity for intercourse and conversation. When 
the guests leave, they pass cut of the East Room down the stone 
stairway, which is divided so there will be no interference between 
incoming and outgoing guests, to the wrap-room and out again to 
their carriages, which are called by an electric signal. This arrange- 
ment has worked very satisfactorily. 

The furniture which had crept into the White House from time 
to time, while possibly well made, was crude in the extreme, with 
poorly designed frames, no taste in color or materials of covers, 
and no harmony between the decoration of the rooms and furniture. 
Unfortunately the appropriations for the restorations only allowed 
for furnishing anew the principal tivor and a few bedrooms. The 
old furniture of the state apartments was relegated to the new 
waiting and cloak rooms provided for the diplomats and other 
guests in the basement of the White House. Much has been ac- 
complished by refurnishing the principal story in keeping with the 
house, but the old furniture which remains is not suitable for 
even the basement rooms. 

It may be a source of wonder how the decorations and furnish- 
ings of the White House reached such a stage of bad art. This is 
due in part to the want of appreciation of the subject during the 
periods when the work was done, but principally to the lack of 
artistic training of the officials in charge of the maintenance of 
this building. Since the administration of Grant all changes, 
decorations, and furnishing of the White House have been in charge 
of an army engineer, until Roosevelt placed them in the hands of 
competent architects. The training and education of these officials 
which best fits them for war, river, and harbor work and the 
construction of fortifications unfits them to act as judges and critics 
on questions of taste and beauty. We are the only civilized coun- 
try which does not secure artistic advice in the maintenance, deco- 
ration, and furnishing of our monumental and historie buildings. 

(Continucd on page 1003.) 

















CHAPTER X 


DA was still to be seen rocking when Harry, with Evelyn and 


Maria, came in sight of the house. The visiting ladies had 
gone. Evelyn’s nurse, Josephine, her face swollen and _tear- 
stained, was standing watching at a window in the dark din- 
ing-room. When she saw the three approaching, she screamed: 

“Oh, Mis’ Edgham, they’ve found her! They’re comin’! They’ve 
got her!” and rushed to open the door. 

Ida rose, and came gracefully to meet them with a sinuous 
movement and a long sweep of her rose-colored draperies. Her 
radiant smile lit up her face again. She looked entirely herself 
when Harry greeted her. 

“ Well, Ida, our darling is found,” he said, in a broken voice. 

Ida reached out her arms, from which hung gracefui pendants 
of lace and ribbons, but the sleepy child clung to her father and 
whimpered crossly. 

“She is all tired out, poor little darling! Papa’s poor little 
darling!” said Harry, carrying her into the parlor. 

“ Josephine, tell Annie to heat some milk at once,” Ida said, 
sharply. 

Annie, whose anxious face had been visible peeping through the 
dark entrance of the dining-room, hastened into the kitchen. 

“ Josephine, go right up-stairs and get Miss Evelyn’s bed ready,” 
ordered Ida. Then she followed Harry into the parlor, and began 
questioning him, standing over him, and now and tien touching 
the yellow head of the child, who always shrank crossly at her 
touch. 

Harry told his story. “I had the whole police force of New 
York on the outlook, although I did not really think myself she 
was in the city, and there papa’s precious darling was all the 
time right on the train with him, and he never knew it. He 
would never have started home at all if he really had had any 
idea that she was in New York. And here was poor little Maria,” 
added Harry, looking at Maria, who had sunk into a corner of a 
divan. “ Here was poor little Maria, Ida, and she had gone hunt- 
ing her little sister on her own account. She thought she might 
be at your cousin ‘Alice’s. If I had known that both my babies 
were wandering around New York I should have been crazy. 
When I got off the train, there was Maria and that little Mann 
girl. She was down at the station when she got home from Ward- 
way, Maria says, and those two children went right off to New 
York.” 

“Did they?” said Ida, in a listless voice. 
seat in her rocking-chair. 

“Edwin Shaw said he thought he saw Evelyn getting on the 
New York train this morning,” said Maria, faintly. 

“She is all used up,” Harry said. ‘“ You had better drink some 
hot milk yourself, Maria. Only think of that child and that Mann 
girl going off to New York on their own accounts, Ida!” 

“Yes,” said Ida. 

“Wollaston Lee went, too,” Maria said, suddenly. A quick 
impulse for concealment in that best of hiding-places, utter frank- 
ness and openness, came over her. “He got off the train here. 
You know he began school, too, at Wardway this morning, and 
he and Gladys both went.” 

“Well, I’m thankful you had him along,” said Harry. ‘“ The 
Lord only knows what you two girls would have done alone in a 
city like New York. You must never co such a thing again, what- 
ever happens, Maria. You’ might as well run right into a den of 
wild beasts.” 

“Yes; we can’t be thankful enough,” Ida said, smoothly, and then 
Josephine came in with a tray and a silver cup of hot milk for 
Evelyn. 

After Evelyn had finished her hot milk her father carried her 
up-stairs, and Josephine undressed her and put her to bed. The 
child’s head drooped as helplessly as a baby’s all the time, she was 
so overcome with sleep. When she was in bed Ida came in and 
kissed her. She was so fast asleep that she did not know. Ida 
and Harry stood for a moment contemplating the little thing with 
her fine hair spread over the white pillow and her round rose of a 
face sunken therein. Harry put his arm around his wife’s waist. 

“We ought to be very thankful, dear,” he said, and he almost 
sobbed. 

“Yes,” said Ida. To do her justice, she regarded the little rosy 
and white thing sunk in slumber with a certain tenderness. She 
was even thankful. She had been exceedingly disturbed the whole 
day. She was very glad to have this happy termination, and to 
be able to go to rest in peace. She bent again over the child and 
touched her lips lightly to the little face, and when she looked up 
her own was softened. “ Yes,’ she whispered, with more of 
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womanly feeling than Harry had ever seen in her—‘ yes, you are 
right, we have a great deal to be thankful for.” 

Maria, in the next room, heard quite distinctly what Ida said. 
It would once have aroused in her a contemptuous sense of her 
stepmother’s hypocrisy, but now she felt too humbled herself to 
blame another, even to realize any fault in another. She felt 
as if she had undergone a tremendous cataclysm of spirit, which 
had cast her forever from her judgment-seat so far as others were 
concerned. Was she not deceiving as never Ida had deceived? 
What would Ida say? What would her father say if he knew that 
she was— She could not say the word even to herself. When she 
was in bed and her light out she was overcome by a nervous stress 
which almost maddened her. Faces seemed to glower at her out of 
the blackness of the night, faces which she knew were somehow 
projected out of her own consciousness, but which were none the 
less terrific. She even heard her name shouted, and strange 
isolated words, and fragments of sentences. She lay in a deadly 
fear. Now was the time when, if her own mother had been alive, 
she would have screamed aloud for some aid. But now she could 
call to no one. She would have spoken to her father. She would 
not have told him—she was gripped teo fast by her sense of the 
need of secrecy,—but she would have obtained the comfort and aid 
of his presence and soothing words; but there was Ida, and her 
father was with her. There was no one upon whom she could eall. 
All at once she thought of the maid Annie, whose room was 
directly over hers. Annie was kindly. She would slip up-stairs 
to her, and make some excuse for doing so—ask her if she did not 
smell smoke or something. It seemed to her that if she did not 
hear another human voice, come in contact with something human, 
she should lose all control of herself. 

Maria, little, slender; trembling girl, with all the hysterical 
fancies of her sex crowding upon her, all the sufferings of her sex 
waiting for her in the future, and with no mother to soften them, 
slipped out of bed, stole across her room, and opened the door 
with infinite caution. Then she went up the stairs which led to 
the third story. Both maids had rooms on the third story. 
Josephine went home at night, and Hannah the cook had gone home 
with her after the return of the wanderers, and was to remain. 
She was distantly related to Josephine’s mother. That Maria 
knew. She knocked timidly at Annie’s door. She waited and 
knocked again. She was trembling from head to foot in a nervous 
chill. She got no response to her knock. Then she called, ‘ Annie,” 
very softly. She waited and called again. At last, in desperation, 
she opened the door, which was not locked. She entered, and the 
room was empty. Suddenly she remembered that Annie, kind- 
hearted as she was, and a good servant, had not a character above 
suspicion. She remembered that she had heard Gladys intimate 
that she had a sweetheart and was not altogether what she should 
be. She gazed around the empty, forlorn little room, with one side 
sloping with the slope of the roof, and an utter desolation over- 
came her, along with a horror of Annie. She felt that if Annie 
were there she would be no refuge. 

Maria turned and slipped as silently as a shadow down the 
stairs back to her room. She looked at her bed, and it seemed 
to her that she could not lie down again in it. Then suddenly she 
thought of something else. She thought of little Evelyn asleep 
in the next room. She opened the connecting door softly and stole 
across to the baby’s little bed. It was too small, or she would 
have crept in beside her. Maria hesitated a moment, then she slid 
her arms gently under the little soft, warm body, and gathered the 
child up in her arms. She was quite heavy. At another time 
Maria, who had slender arms, could scarcely have carried her. 
Now she bore her with entire ease into her own room and Jaid her 
in her own bed. Then she got in beside her and folded her little 
sister in her arms. Directly a sense of safety and peace came over 
her when she felt the little snuggling thing, who had wakened just 
enough to murmur something unintelligible in her baby tongue 
and cling close to her with all her little rosy limbs, and thrust 
her head into the hollow of Maria’s shoulder. Then she gave a 
deep sigh, and was soundly asleep again. Maria lay awake a 
little while, enjoying that sense of peace and security which the 
presence of this little human thing she loved gave her. Then she 
fell asleep herself. 

She waked early. The thought of the early train was in her 
mind, and Maria was always one who could wake at the sub- 
recollection of a need. Evelyn was still asleep, curled up like a 
flower. _ Maria raised her and carried her back to her own room 
and put her in her bed, without waking her. Then she dressed her- 
self in her school costume and went down-stairs. She had smelled 
coffee while she was dressing, and knew that Hannah had returned. 
Her father was in the dining-room when she entered. He usually 








took an earlier train, but this morning he had felt utterly unable 
to rise. Maria noticed, with a sudden qualm of fear, how ill and 
old and worn out he looked, but Harry himself spoke first with 
concern for her. 

“Papa’s poor little girl!” he said, kissing her. 
tired out. Did you sleep, darling?” 

“Yes, after a while. Are you sick, papa?” 

“No, dear. Why?” 

“ Because you did not go on the other train.” 

* No, dear, I am all right; just a little tired,” reptied Harry. 

Harry and Maria walked to the station together. Their trains 
reached Edgham about the same time, although going in opposite 
directions. It was a frosty morning. There had been a slight 
frost the night before. A light powder of glistening white lay 
over everything. The roofs were beginning to smoke as it melted. 
Maria inhaled the clear air, and her courage revived a little, though 
not much. Nobody knew how she dreaded the day, the meeting 


“She looks 


Wollaston. She could not yet bring herself to call him her 
husband. It seemed at once horrifying and absurd. The frosty air 


brought a slight color to the girl’s cheeks, but she still looked 
wretched. Harry, who himself looked so worn and old, kept 
giancing at her as they hastened along. 

“See here, darling,” he said, “ hadn’t you better not go to school 
to-day? You look as if you could hardly stand up, much less go 
to school.” 

“Tam all right,” said Maria, but as she spoke she realized that 
her knees fairly bent under her and her heart beat loudly in her 
ears, for they had come in sight of the station. 

* You are sure?” Harry said, anxiously. 

“Yes, 1am all right. [ want to go to school.” 

“ Well, look cut that you eat a good luncheon,” said Harry, as 
he kissed her good-by. Maria had to go to the other side to take 
her Wardway train. She left her father, amd went under the bridge 
and mounted the stairs. When she gained the platform, the first 
person whom she saw, with a grasp of vision which seemed to reach 
her very heart, although she apparently did not see him at all, 
was Wollaston Lee. He also saw her, and his boyish face paled. 
There were quite a number waiting for the train, which was late. 


Maud Page was 
among them. Maria 
at once went close 


to her. Maud asked 
about her little sister. 
She had heard that 
she was found, al- 
though it was almost 
inconceivable how the 
news had spread at 
such an early hour. 
“T am real glad 


she’s found,” — said 
Maud. Then she 
stared curiously at 


Maria. “Say! was it 
true?” she asked. 

“Was what true?” 
asked Maria,  trem- 
bling. 

“Was it true that 
you and Wollaston 
Lee and Gladys Mann 
all went to New 
York looking for 
your sister, and came 
out on the last train?” 

* Yes, it is true,” re- 
plied Maria, steadily. 

“What ever made 
you?” 

“T thought she 
might have gone to a 
cousin of Her’s who 
used to live on Forty- 
ninth Street, but we 
found the cousin had 
moved when we got 
there.” 

“Gracious!” said 
Maud. “And you 
didn’t come out till 
that last train?” 

o No.” 

*T should think you 
would be tired to 
death; and you don’t 
look any too chipper.” 
Maud turned and 
stared at Wollaston, 
who was _ standing 
aloof. “I declare he 
looks as if he had 
been up a week of 
Sundays, too,” said 
she. Then she called 
out to him, in her 
high-pitched treble, 
which sounded odd 
coming from her 
soft circumference of 
throat. Maud’s voice 
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Maud turned and stared at Wollaston 
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ought by good rights to have been a rich, husky drone, instead of 
bearing a resemblance to a parrot’s. 

“Say, Wollaston Lee!” she called out, and the boy approached 
perforce, lifting his hat. 

“Say,” said Maud, “ 
Then she giggled. 

The boy cast a glance of mistrust and doubt at Maria. 
turned crimson. 

“You are telling awful whoppers, Maud VPage,” Maria re- 
sponded, promptly, and his face cleared. ‘“ We just went in to 
find Evelyn.” 

“Oh!” said Maud, teasingly. 

“You are mean to talk so,” said Maria. 

Maud laughed provokingly. “What made Wollaston go for, 
then?” she asked. 

“Do you suppose anybody would let a girl go alone to New 
York on a night train?” said Maria, with desperate spirit. ‘“ He 
went because he was polite, so there.. Gladys Mann went too. She 
was down at the station and told me how Evelyn was lost, and 
then she went in with me.” 

Maud laughed her aggravating laugh again. “ Well, maybe it 
was just as well she did,” she said, “ or else they would have said 
you and Wollaston had eloped sure.” 

Maria began to speak, but her voice was drowned by the rumble 
of the New York train on the other track. The Wardway train 
was late. Usually the two trains met at the station. 

However, the New York train had only just pulled out of sight 
before the Wardway train came in. As Maria climbed on the train 
she felt a paper thrust forcibly into her hand, which closed over 
it instinctively. She sat with Maud, and had no opportunity to 
look at it all the way to Wardway. She slipped it slyly into her 
Algebra. 

Maud’s eyes were sharp. 
your Algebra?” she asked. 

‘A marker,” replied Maria. She felt that 
was such that it justified a white lie. 

She had no chance to read the paper which Wollaston had 
slipped into her hand- until she was fairly in school. Then she 
read it under 
of a book. It was 
very short, and quite 
manly, although 
manifestly written 
under great perturba- 
tion of spirit. 

Wollaston wrote, 
“Shall I tell your 
folks to-night?” 

Wollaston was not 
in Maria’s classes. He 
was older and had 
entered in advance, 
She had not a chance 
to reply until noon. 
Going into the res- 
taurant, she in her 
turn slipped a paper 
forcibly into his hand. 

* Good land! Look 
nut!” said Maud Page. 
“Why, Maria Edg- 
ham, you butted right 
into Wollaston Lee 
and nearly knocked 
him over.” 


I hear you and Maria eloped last night.” 


His face 


“What's that you are putting in 


Maud’s curiosity 


cover 


What Maria = had 
written was also short 
but desperate. She 
wrote: 


‘If you ever tell 
your folks or my 
folks, or anybody, I 
will drown myself in 
Fisher’s Pond.” 

A look of relief 
spread over the boy’s 
face. Maria glanced 
at him where he sat 
at a distant table with 
some boys, and he 
gave an almost im- 
perceptible nod of re- 
assurance at her. 
Maria understood 
that he had not told, 
and would not un- 
less she bade him. On 
the train going home 
that night he found a 
chance to speak to her. 
He occupied the seat 
behind her, and Maud 
Page had remained 
in Wardway. Wollas- 
ton waited until a 
woman who sat with 
Maria got off the 
train at a_ station, 
and also a man who 
had occupied the seat 
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with him. ‘Then he leaned over and said, ostentatiously, so he 
could be heard half the length of the car, “It is a beautiful day, 
isn’t it?” 

Maria did not turn around at all, but her face was deadly white 
as she replied, “ Yes, lovely.” 

Then the boy whispered, and the whisper seemed to reach her 
inmost soul. “Look here; 1 want to do what is right, and— 
honorable, you know, but hang me if I know what is. It is an 
awful pickle.” 

Maria nodded, still with her face straight ahead. 

“ T don’t know how it happened, for my part,” the boy whispered. 

Maria nodded again. 

“T didn’t say anything to my folks, because I didn’t know how, 
you would feel about it. I thought I ought to ask you first. But 
I am not afraid to tell, you needn’t think that, and 1 mean to be 
honorable. If you say so, I will go right home with you and tell 
your folks, and then I will tell mine, and we will see what we 
can do,” ; 

Maria made no answer. She was in agony. It seemed to her 
that the whisper was deafening her. - 

“T will leave school and go to work right away,” said the boy, 
and his voice was a little louder and full of pathetic manliness, 
“and I guess in a year’s time I could get so I could earn enough 
to support you. I mean to do what is right. All is, I want to do 
what you want me to do. I didn’t know how you felt about it.” 

Then Maria turned slightly. He leaned closer. 

“T told you how I felt,” she whispered back. 

* You mean what you wrote?” 

“Yes, what I wrote.” 

“You don’t want me to tell at all?” 

“ Never, as long as you live.” 

“ How about her?” 

“* Gladys?” 

“Yes, confound her!” 

“She won’t tell. She won’t dare to.” 

Wollaston was silent for a moment, then he whispered again. 
* Well,” he said, “ 1 want to do what you want me to, and what is 
honorable. Of course we are both young, and I haven’t any money 
except what father gives me, but I am willing to quit school to- 
morrow and go to work. You needn’t think I mean to back out 
and show the white feather. I am not that kind. We have got 
into this, and I am ready and willing to do all I can.” 

“T meant what I wrote,” whispered Maria again. “I never want 
you to tell, and—” 

* And what?” 

“T wish you would go and sit somewhere else, and not speak to 
me again. I hate the very sight of you.” 

“ All right,” said the boy. There was a slight echo of rancor 
in his own voice, still it was patient with the patience of a man 
with a woman and her unreason. All his temper of the night be- 
fore had disappeared. He was quite honest in saying that he 
wished to do what was right and honorable. He was really much 
more of a man than he had been the day before. He was conscious 
of not loving Maria—his budding boy-love for her had been shocked 
out of life. He was even repelled by her, but he had a strong sense 
of his duty toward her, and he was full of pity for her. He saw 
how pale and nervous and frightened she was. He got up to change 
his seat, but before he went he leaned over her and whispered 
again: 

“You need not be a mite afraid, Maria. All I want is what will 
please you and what is right. I will never tell, unless you ask 
me to. You need not worry. You had better put it all out of 
your mind.” 

Maria nodded. She felt very dizzy. She was glad when 
Wollaston not only left his seat, but the car, going into the 
smoker. She heard the door slam after him with a sense of relief. 
She felt a great relief at his assurance that he would keep their 
secret. Wollaston Lee was a boy whose promises had weight. 
She looked out of the window and a little of her old-time peace 
seemed to descend upon her. She saw how lovely the landscape 
was in the waning light. Shé saw the new moon with a great star 
attendant, and reflected that it was over her right shoulder. After 
all, youth is hard to down, and hope finds a rich soil in it. Then, 
too, a temporization to one who is young means eternity. If 
Wollaston did not tell, and Gladys did not tell, and she did not tell, 
it might all come right somehow in the end. 

She looked at the crescent of the moon and the great depth of 
light of the star, and her own affairs seemed to quiet her with 
their very littleness. What was little Maria Edgham and her 
ridiculous and tragic matrimonial tangle compared with the 
eternal light of those strange celestial things yonder? She would 
pass, and they would remain. ; 


CHAPTER XI 


Now commenced an odd period of her existence for Maria Edg- 
ham. There is usually for a girl a stage of existence when she 
flutters, as it were, over the rose of life, neither lighting upon it 
nor leaying it, when she does not comprehend herself at all, ex- 
cept by glimpses of emotions, as one may see one face of a diamond, 
but never the complete stone. Maria had in a few hours become 
settled, crystallized, and she gave evidence of it indisputably in 
one way—she had lost her dreams. Maria had always been accus- 
tomed to go to sleep lulled by her dreams of innocent romance. 
Now she no longer had them. She no longer stared over the page 
of a lesson-book into her own future, as into a crystal well wherein 
she saw herself glorified by new and strange happiness. She 
studied, and took higher places in her classes, but she did not look 
as young or as well. Maria no longer dwelt so long and pleasur- 
ably upon her reflection in the glass. She simply arranged her 
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hair and neck-gear tidily, and went her way. She did not care 
so much for her pretty clothes. She felt as if she had reached the 
last page of her book of life, and the ennui of middle age came 
over her. She had not reached the last page; she was, of course, 
mistaken; but she had reached a paragraph so tremendous that it 
seemed to her the climax, as if there could be nothing beyond it. 
She was married—that is, she had been pronounced a wife. There 
was, there could be, nothing further. She was both afraid of and 
disliked the boy who had married her. There was nothing ahead 
that she could see but a commonplace existence without romance 
and without love, She knew that her father was not rich. The 
necessity for work and earning her own living in the future began 
to present itself. She made up her mind to fit herself for a 
teacher, 

“Papa, I am going to teach,” she told her father one afternoon. 

Ida had gone out with Evelyn. It was two years after her 
marriage, and Maria looked quite a woman. She and her father 
were alone. Harry would not admit it, and Ida did not seem 
aware of it, but his health was slowly but surely failing. That 
very day he had consulted a specialist in New York, taking his 
turn in the long line of waiting applicants in the office. When he 
came out he had a curious expression on his face which made 
more than one of the other patients, however engrossed in their 
own complaints, turn around and look after him. He looked paler 
than when he had entered the office, but not exactly cast down. 
He had rather a settled expression, as of one who had come in 
sight, not of a goal of triumph, but of the end of a long and weari- 
some journey. There comes a time to every one, to some when 
young, to some when old, when too great a burden of labor or of 
days renders the thought of the last bed of earth unterrifying. 
The spirit, overladen with weariness of matter, droops earthward, 
with no rebellion. Harry, who had received his death-sentence, 
went out of the doctor’s office and hailed his ferry-bound car, and 
realized very little difference in his attitude from what he had done 
before. He had still time before him, possibly quite a long time. 
He thought of leaving Ida and the little one and Maria, but he 
had a feeling as if he were beginning the traversing of a circle 
which would in the end bring him back, rather than of departure. 
Suddenly, however, his forehead contracted. Material matters 
began to irritate him. He thought of Maria, and how slight a 
provision he had made for her. His life was already insured for 
the benefit of Ida. Ida would have that and her widow’s share. 
Little Evelyn would also have her share of his tiny estate, which 
consisted of nothing more than his house and lot in Edgham and 
a few hundred in the bank, and poor Maria would have nothing 
except the paltry third remaining. When Maria, sitting alone 
with him in the parlor, announced her intention of fitting herself 
for a teacher, he viewed her with quick interest. 

“ Let me see, dear,” he returned. “ How many years more have 
you at the academy?” 

“T can graduate next year,’ Maria replied, with pride. 

“Let me see. You will be pretty young to teach then,” said 
Harry. 

“T think I can get a school,” Maria said. 

“ Where?” 

“Aunt Maria said she thought I could get that little school 
near her in Amity. The teacher is engaged, and she said she 
thought she would get married before so very long, and she 
could get the school for me. Uncle Henry is one of the committee, 
you know. Aunt Maria said she thought I did not look as young 
as I-really was, and there wouldn’t be any difficulty about it. 
She said she thought I would have good government, and Uncle 
Henry thought so too, and Aunt Eunice.” 

Aunt Eunice was the wife of Maria’s uncle Henry. Maria had 
paid a visit to Amity the summer before, renewing her acquaintance 
with her relatives. 

“Well, we will see,” said Harry, after a pause. Then he added, 
somewhat pitifully: “ Father wishes there was no need for his 
little girl to work. He wishes he had been able to put more by; 
but if—” 

Maria looked at her father with quick concern. “ Father, what 
is the matter with you?” she asked. “I don’t care about the 
working part. I want to work. I shall like to go to Amity, and 
board with Aunt Maria, and teach, except for leaving you and 
Evelyn, but—what is the matter with you, father?” 

“ Nothing is the matter. Why?” asked Harry, and he tried to 
smile. 

“What made you speak so, father?” Maria had sprung to her 
feet and was standing in front of her father with pale face and 
dilated eyes. Her father looked at her and hesitated. “ Tell me, 
father; .I ought to know,” said Maria. 

“There is nothing immediate, as far as I know,” said Harry, 
it baut—*” 

“But what?” 

“Well, dear, nobody can live always, and of course you can’t 
realize it, young as you are, and with no responsibilities, but 
father is older, and sometimes he can’t help thinking. He wishes 
he had been able to save a little more, in case anything happened 
to him, and he can’t help planning what you would do if—any- 
thing happened to him. You know, dear,” Harry hesitated a 
little, then he continued—‘ you know, dear, that father had his 
life insured for—Ida, and I doubt if— I am older, you know, now, 
and those companies don’t like to take chances. I doubt if I 
could, or I would have an additional insurance put on my life 
for you. Well, father can’t help thinking that perhaps it would be 
wise for you to make some plans so you can help yourself a little, 
but—it almost breaks father’s heart to think that—his—little 
girl—” Poor Harry fairly broke down and sobbed. 

Maria’s arm was around his neck in a moment, and his poor 
gray head, which had always been in a way the head of an innocent 
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boy, was on her young- 
girl breast. She did 
not ask him any more 
questions. She knew. 
“Poor father!” she 
said. Her own voice 
broke, then she stead- 
ied it again with a 
resolute effort of her 
will, There was a 
good deal of her 
mother in Maria. The 
sight of another’s 
weakness always 
aroused her own 
strength. “ Father,” 
she said, “now you 
just listen to me. I 
won’t hear any more 
talk of anything hap- 
pening to you. You 
have not eaten 
enough lately. I have 
noticed it. That is 
what ails you. You 
have not had enough 
nourishment. I want 
you to go to-morrow 
to Doctor Wells and 
get some of that 
tonic that he)ped 
you so much. before; 
and, father, I want 
you to stop worrying 
about me. I honestly 
want to teach. [ 
want to be independ- 
ent. I should, if you 
were worth a million.” 
For answer Harry 
sobbed against the 
girl’s shoulder. “It 
seems as if I might 
have saved more,” he 
said, pitifully, “ but 
—I have had heavy 
expenses, and some- 
how I didn’t seem to 
have the knack that 
some men have. I 
made one or two in- 
vestments that didn’t 
turn out well. I 
didn’t say anything 
about them to— 
Ida.” : 
“T sha’n’t say a 
word, father,” Maria 


responded, quickly. alt ald Malls, ef 
“Well, I thought CHOU TiguhtnSD 
inaybe—if they turned is 

out all right, I might 
have something to 
leave you, but—they 
didn’t. There’s never 
any counting on those things, and I wasn’t in the inside of the 
market. I thought they were all right. I meant it for the best.” 

Maria stroked the gray head, as her mother might have done. 
“Of course you did, father,” said she. “ Now, don’t you worry one 
bit more about it. You get that tonic. You don’t look just right 
and you need something to give you an appetite, and don’t you 
ever have another thought so far as IT am concerned. I have al- 
ways wanted to teach or do something to make myself inde- 
pendent.” 

“You may marry somebody who will look out for you after 
father has gone,” half whimpered Harry. His disease and his 
distress were making him fairly childish, now he realized a sup- 
porting love beside him. 

Maria quivered a little. “TI shall never marry, father,” she said. 

Harry laughed a little even in the midst of his distress. “ Well, 
dear, we won’t worry about that now,” he said; “ only, if you ever 
do marry, I hope you will marry a good, honest man who can take 
care of you.” 

“T never shall marry,” Maria said again. There was an odd 
inflection in her voice which her father did not understand. Her 
cheek burned hot against his, but it was not due to the modesty 
of young girlhood, which flees even that which it secretly desires. 
Maria was reflecting upon her horrible deception, how every day 
and every minute of her life she was deceiving her father, but she 
dared not teli him. She dared less now than ever in the light 
of her sudden conviction concerning his ill health. Maria had 
been accustomed so long to seeing her father look tired and old 
that the true significance of it had not struck her. She had not 
reflected that her father was not in reality an old man, but 
scarcely past middle age, that there must be some disease to ac- 
count for his appearance. She kissed him and took up the evening 
paper which had fallen from his knees to the floor. 

“Suppose I read to you, father?” she said. 

Harry looked gratefully at her. “But you have to learn your 
esson. ° 
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Harry gazed out of the window 





“Oh, I ean finish 
that in school to- 
morrow. I don’t feel 
like working any more 
to-night, and I do 


feel like reading 
paper.” 

* Won't it tire you, 
dear?” 

“Tire me? Now, 
father, what do you 
take me for?” 

Maria settled her- 
self in a chair and be- 
gan reading. Harry 
leaned back his head 
contentedly; lately, 
reading to himself 
had hurt his eves. 

Maria finished an 
account of a burglary 
which he had just be- 
gun. 

* Now what shall I 
read, father?” she 
said. 

Poor Harry, remem- 
bering his own futile 
investments, asked for 
the stock list, and 
Maria read it very in- 
telligently for a young 
girl who knew nothing 
about stocks. “ Once 
I owned some of that 
stock,” said Harry, 
proudly. 

* Did you, father?” 
Maria responded, ad- 
miringly. 

“Yes; and only 
look where it is now! 
If L could only have 
held on to it, | might 
have been quite a rich 
man.” 

Harry spoke, oddly 
enough, with no re- 
gret. Such was the 
childlikeness of the 
man that a_ posses- 
sion once his never 
seemed wholly lost to 
him. It seemed to 
him that he had 
reason to be proud of 
having made such a 
wise investment, even 
if he had never actu- 


the 


\ ally reaped any bene- 
fit from it. 
Drawn by Harold Matthews Brett “IT don’t see how 


you knew what to in- 
vest in,” Maria said, 
fostering his pride. 

“Oh, I had to study the stock lists and ask brokers,” Harry 
replied. He looked brighter. This little reinstatement in his self- 
esteem acted like a tonic. In some fashion Ida always kept him 
alive to his own deficiencies, and that was not good for a man 
who was naturally humble-minded. Harry sat up straighter. 

Maria regarded her father with that innocent admiration for 
his wisdom which seemed to act like a nerve stimulant. A subtle 
physician might possibly have reached the conclusion, had he been 
fully aware of all the circumstances, that Ida, with her radiant 
superiority, her voiceless but none the less positive self-assertion 
over her husband, was actually a means of spiritual depression 
which had reacted upon his physical nature. Nobody knows ex- 
actly to what extent any of us are responsible for the lives of 
others, and how far our mere existences may be derogatory to our 
fellow beings. Harry was visibly brighter. 

“You don’t look half as tired as you did, father,” Maria said. 

“T don’t feel so tired,” replied Harry. “It has rested me to 
hear you read. Your aunt Maria will only ask you enough board 
to make it possible for her to pay her bills?” 

© ¥ea.” 

“You know she has only a hundred a year to live on. Of 
course your uncle Henry lets her have her rent free or she 
couldn’t do it, but she is a fine manager. She manages very much 
as your mother did.” As he spoke Harry looked around the 
luxurious apartment, and reflected that, had his first wife lived, 
he himself could have saved, and there might have been no need 
for this little delicate girl to earn her own living. He sighed, and 
the weary look settled over his face again. 

Maria rose. “ Father,” said she, “ Annie has gone out, and so 
has Hannah, and I am going out in the kitchen and make a cup of 
that thick chocolate that you like, for you.” 

“Tt is too much trouble, dear.” 

“ Nonsense!” said Maria. “I would like to do it, and it won't 
take a minute. There is a good fire in the range.” 

While Maria was gone Harry sat gazing out of the window. He 















had always now, when he looked out of a window, the sensation 
of a man who was passing in rapid motion all the old familiar 
objects, all the landmarks of his life; or rather, for one never quite 
rids one’s self of that particular optical delusion, it was as if 
they were passing. The conviction of one’s own transit is difficult 
to achieve. Harry gazed out of the window, and it was to him 
as if the familiar trees which bordered the sidewalk, the shrubs in 
the yard, the houses which were within view, were flitting past him 
in a mad whirl. He was glad when Maria entered with the choco- 
late, in his own particular cup, and a dainty plate of cheese sand- 
wiches. 

“T thought perhaps you could eat a sandwich, father,” she said. 
“J don’t believe you had anything decent for lunch in New York.” 

“T didn’t have much,” said Harry. He did not add what was 
the truth, that lately he had been stinting himself on_ his 
luncheons in the effort to save a little inore of his earnings. He ate 
nearly all the sandwiches, and drank two cups of chocolate, and 
really looked much better. 

“You need more nourishment, father,” said Maria with a wise, 
maternal air, which was also half accusatory, and which made 
Harry think so strongly of his first wife that he regarded Maria 
as he might have regarded her. 

* You grow more and more like your own mother, dear,” he said. 

“Well, I am glad of that,” replied Maria. 

“Your mother was a good woman,” said Harry, reflectively, and 
as he spoke he seemed to feel the arms of strong, almost stern 
feminity and faithfulness which had encompassed his childlike 
soul for so many years. He owned to himself that Maria’s 
mother had been a much more suitable wife for him than this 
other woman. Then he had a little qualm of remorse, for Ida 
came in sight, richly dressed and elegant as usual, with Evelyn 
dancing along beside her. 

Maria got up hastily and took the tray and the chocolate-cups. 
Then she seudded out of the room with her tray and passed the 
front door as the sound of Ida’s latch-key was heard in the lock. 
Maria set her tray on the kitchen table, and hurried up the back 
stairs to her own room. She entered it and locked both doors, the 
one communicating with the hall and the one which* connected it 
with Evelyn’s room. ‘Then she put her face in her hands and 
began to weep. She had never wept as she did then, not even 
when her mother died. She was so much younger when her mother 
died, that her sensibilities had not acquired their full acumen; 
then, too, she had not had at that time the awful foretaste of a 
desolate future which tinctured with bitter her very soul. It 
had not occurred to her that that which had happened to her 
mother could happen to her father. She had been like one in a 
house which has been struck by lightning, and had been rendered 
thereby incredulous of a second stroke. It seemed like too heavy a 
hammer-stroke of Providence to believe in and keep her reason. It 
seemed to her monstrous. A rage against Providence like nothing 
which she had known before was upon her. Why should she lose 
everything? What had she done? She reviewed her past life, 
and she defended herself, like Job, with her summary of self- 
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righteousness. She had always done right, so far as she knew. 
Her sins had been so petty as hardly to deserve the name of sins. 
She remembered how she had once enjoyed seeing her face in her 
looking-glass, how she had liked pretty new dresses, and she could 
not make that seem very culpable. She remembered how, although 
she had never loved her stepmother, she had observed, except on 
that one occasion when Evelyn was lost, the utmost respect and 
deference for her. How she had been, after the first, even willing 
to love her, had she met with the slightest encouragement. She 
could not honestly blame herself for her carefully concealed atti- 
tude of disapproval toward Ida, for she said to herself, with a 
subtlety which was strange for a girl so young, that she had in 
reality been injurious for her father. She was convinced that, had 
her own mother lived, with her half-censorious, yet wholly loving, 
care for him, he might still have preserved his youth and his hand- 
some boyishness and health. She thought of the half-absurd, half- 
tragic secret which underlay her life, and she could not honestly 
think herself very much to blame for that. She always thought of 
that with bewilderment, as one might think of some dimly remem- 
bered vagary of delirium. Sometimes it seemed to her now that it 
could not be true. Maria realized that she was full of self- 
righteousness, but she was also honest. She saw no need for her 
to blame herself for faults which she had not committed. She 
honestly could not see why, for any fault of hers, her father should 
die. Then suddenly her mind gave a leap from her own stand- 
point to that of her father. She suddenly reflected that it was not 
wholly her own grief for his loss which was to be considered, but 
her father’s grief at quitting the world wherein he had dwelt so 
long, and his old loves of life. She reflected upon his possible fear 
of the Unknown into which he was to go. There was in Maria’s 
love for her father, as there had been in her mother’s, a strong 
element of the maternal. She thought of her father with infinite 
pity, as one might think of a little child about to go a long strange 
journey to an unknown place, all alone by himself. 

“Poor father! poor father!’ she sobbed under her breath. 
“There he is going to die, and he hasn’t got mother to take care 
of him! She won’t do anything. She will try not to smile, that is 
all. And I can’t do anything, the way mother could. Father don’t 
want me to even act as if I knew it; but if mother were alive he 
would tell her, and she would help him.” Then Maria thought of 
herself, poor, solitary female thing travelling the world alone, 
for she never thought, at that time, of her marriage being any- 
thing which would ever be a marriage in reality, but as of some- 
thing which cast her outside the pale of possibilities and made her 
more solitary still, and she wept silently, or as silently as she 
could; once in a while a murmur of agony or a sob escaped her. 
She could not help it. She got up out of her little chair and 
flung herself on the floor, and fairly writned with the pain of her 
awful grief and sense of loss. She became ‘deaf to any sound; all 
her senses seemed to have failed her. She was alive only to that 
sense of grief which is the primeval sense of the world—the grief 
of existence itself, und the necessity of death and loss. 

To be Continued. 











An Immortal Author 





By Earle’ Hooker Eaton 


Illustration by Frank Parker 
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ee T bard, think you, whose books are read 
Will never, never die ?” 
The thinking, blinking Book-Worm said. 
The Wag made quick reply: 


»* »* &* ad 


“The prize for which each author strives 
Now decks old Plutarch’s hat, 

For Plutarch has by far more Lives 

Than any Thomas Cat.” 
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Charles M. Hough 


A New United States Judge for 
the Southern District of 
New York 


Mr. Hoven is a member of the law firm 
of Robinson, Biddle, & Ward, of New York 
City. He was born in Philadelphia forty- 
eight years ago, and was graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1879. In a letter to 
the President setting forth his reasons for 
recommending the appointment, Attorney- 
General Moody wrote: 

“Mr. Hough has had a large and varied 
general practice: his reputation is un- 
assailable, and he is in the prime of life, 
with the prospect of many years of judicial 
usefulness before him. I think that his ap- 
pointment will be a most admirable one.” 





The Future in America 
(Continued from page 985.) 


and then through a long reluctant diminu- 
endo on each receding bank, until, indeed, 
New York, though it seemed incredible, had 
done. 

And at one point a grave-voiced man in 
a peaked cap, with guide-books to sell, 
pleased me greatly by ending all idle talk 
suddenly with the stentorian announcement, 
“We are now in Hell Gate. We are now 
passing through Hell Gate!” 

But they've blown Hell Gate open with 
dynamite, and it wasn’t at all the Hell 
Gate that IT read about in my boyhood ia 
the chronicle of Knickerbocker. 

So through an elbowing evening (to the 
tune of Cavalleria Rusticana on an_ irre- 
pressible string band) and a night of un- 
mitigated foghorn to Boston, which I had 
been given to understand was a cultured 
and uneventful city offering great oppor- 
tunities for reflection and intellectual diges- 
tion. And, indeed, the large quiet of Beacon 
Street, in the early morning sunshine, 
seemed to more than justify that expecta- 
tion. 

To be Continued. 





“Ginseng”—an Equal of Gold 


Trt has often been asserted that. next to 
tea, ginseng is the most celebrated plant in 
all the Orient. It may well be termed the 
cure-all, as the Chinese have a wonderful 
faith in its curative and strengthening 
properties, for which reason it has been 
styled the “cinchona of China.” It is con- 
sidered to be a cure for fevers and weak- 
nesses of all sorts, the chief and most costly 
medicine. ; 

The plant is found wild in the mountain 
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forests of eastern Asia, from Nepal to Man- 
churia. It formerly grew in Fukien, Kiang 


nan, and Shansi, but was supplanted by the 


Manchurian wild root. The root is care 
fully hunted by the Manchus, who boast that 
the weeds of their country are the choice 
drugs of the Chinese. 

It would be impossible accurately to price 
ginseng. Some wild roots have been known 
to realize their weight in gold, while the 
cultivated variety costs from fifty cents 
a pound up. Generally speaking, the aver- 
age prices are, for the best, $12 per pound; 
fair, $6 50, and ordinary fifty cents to $1 
per pound. The value and quality of the 
root of the four principal producing coun- 
tries rank as follows: Manchuria, Korea, 
America, and Japan. The cheaper root from 
Japan is used to adulterate the better 
article from Manchuria. Some Chinese 
provinces prefer it white, others a reddish 
hue, due, it is said, to the ferruginous soil, 
others asserting it to be due to the peculiar 
piocess of clarifying. Wild ginseng always 
commands a better price than the cultivated, 
mostly because of Chinese superstition, 
which prefers rcots resembling man, or some 
grotesque being, rather than the regular nor- 
inal roots, which cultivation naturally tends 
to produce. Chinese druggists when closely 
questioned as to the real difference between 
the Manchurian wild and the American 
cultivated root, admit that such difference 
is mostly imaginary. although there is a 
real difference in the appearance of the 
roots, but that since the Manchurian ginseng 
comes from the Emperor’s mother country, 
and from the same soil from which sprang 
the “Son of Heaven,” the Chinese regard it 
as infinitely more efficacious as a nourishing 
and life-giving panacea than any other gin- 
seng could possibly be. 

The assertion has been made that the 
future demand for ginseng will be a de- 
creasing one, from the fact that its imagi- 
nary properties of curing every disease on 
earth will be dissipated in preportion to the 
advance of medical science. But that gin- 
seng has curative properties there can be no 
doubt. Whatever its medical properties are, 
it can safely be asserted that it will take 
many generations, perhaps an eternity, to 
shake the Chinaman’s implicit faith in his 
mysterious, time-honored cure-all. 





His’n 
“War did he say when his wife said 


‘Damn ’?” 
“* My word *!” 





A Balloon Railroad 


THERE has recently been invented and put 
into operation in the mountains near Salz- 
burg, Germany. a balloon railroad. It con- 
sists of a stationary balloon, which is 
fastened to a slide running along a single 
steel rail. The rail is fastened to the side 
of a steep mountain, which ordinary rail- 
roads could not climb, except through deep 
cuts and tunnels. The balloon floats about 
thirty-five feet over the ground, and a 
heavy steel cable connects it with the rail. 
The cenductor can, at will, make the balloon 
slide up and down the side of the mountain. 
lor going up the motive power is furnished 
by hydrogen gas, while the descent is caused 
by pressure of water, which is poured into 
a large tank at the upper end of the road, 
and which serves as ballast. Suspended 
from the balloon is a circular car with ac- 
commodations for ten passengers. The 
cable goes from the bottom of the balloon 
through the centre of the car to a regulator 
of speed, which is controlled by the con- 
duetor, 





The Retort Ecclesiastical 


THERE is a certain Bishop whose sense of 
smell is extremely acute, and who, as is 
usuai in such casés, dislikes extremely any 
odor whatever. It happens that his son, a 
young colleg¢ man, has what his father re- 
gards as an extremely vulgar liking for ex- 
tracts and scented soaps, and not long ago 
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there was a little tilt between them upon 
the subject. The young man appeared 
slowing healthily from a bath, but with an 
unmistakable scent of violets hanging about 
him. 

“I see you have been indulging in your 
taste for perfume, Harrold.” the Bishop re 
marked coldly. 

“Oh no, that’s only soap.” the young fel- 
low replied easily; “and you know cleanli- 
ness is next te godliness.” 

* Possibly,” the Bishop replied; “ but you 
may be sure that scented soap is a long way 
from the odor of sanctity.” 


A New Insulating Material 


AN invention which should prove of great 
value to the electrical and technical world 
generally has recently been perfected by a 
Pertuguese cork firm. It is a general non- 
conductor, and has for its principal com- 
ponent granulated cork, and is called 
“ corticite.” Its application would appear 
to be practically unlimited, as it forms a 
perfect insulator, will resist the utmost ex- 
tremes of climate, and the attacks of insects, 
even white ants, are powerless against it. 
It is not inflammable, and might be used for 
partitions in buildings, and to replace wood 
work in battle-ships, as it can be sawed and 
bored like wood. It is said that if boiler 
tubes and boilers are covered with sheets of 
corticite, there is not only a great saving 
of heat, but the temperature of the boiler- 
room is reduced to quite an agreeable degree, 


Natural History 


“MAMMA, what are twins?” asked little 
Bobby. 

“Oh, T know,” chimed in Dorothy, with 
all the superiority of an elder sister, “* Twins 
is two babies just the same age; three is 
triplets; four is quadrupeds, and five is 
centipedes.” 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is‘* BROWN'S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar.—|Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


DOCTOR’S SHIFT 


Now Gets Along Without It. 


A physician says: ‘‘ Until last fall I used to eat 
meat for my breakfast, and suffered with indiges- 
tion until the meat had passed from the stomach. 

“Last fall I began the use of Grape-Nuts for 
breakfast, and very soon found I could do with- 
out meat, for my body got all the nourishment 


| necessary from the Grape-Nuts; and since then 


I have not had any indigestion, and am feeling 
better, and have increased in weight. 

“Since finding the benefit I derived from Grape- 
Nuts I have prescribed the food for all of my 
patients suffering from indigestion or over-feed- 
ing, and also for those recovering from disease 
where I want a food easy to take and certain to 
digest, and which will not overtax the stomach. 

‘“‘T always find the results I look for when I 
prescribe Grape-Nuts. For ethical reasons, please 
omit my name.” Name given by mail by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

The reason for the wonderful amount of nutri- 
ment and the easy digestion of Grape-Nuts is not 
hard to find. 

In the first place, the starchy part of the wheat 
and barley goes through various processes of cook- 
ing, to perfectly change the starch into Dextrose 
or Post Sugar, in which state it is ready to be 
easily absorbed by the blood. The parts in the 
wheat and barley which Nature can make use of 
for rebuilding brain and nerve centres are retained 


| in this remarkable food, and thus the human body 
‘is supplied with the powerful strength producers 


so easily noticed after one has eaten Grape-Nuts 
each day for a week or 10 days. ‘There’s a rea- 
son.” 

Get the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 


in pkgs. 





































EUROPE’S. NEW MONARCHS 

































































King Haakon VII. and Queen Maud, Norway’s new Sovereigns, who were Crowned at Trondhjem on June 22 “ 


A ROYAL AUTOMOBILIST 






































Prince Henry 
Prince Henry of Prussia, brother of the Kaiser, participated in the recent Herkomer Automobile Speed Trials between 
Munich, Vienna, and Salzburg 
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A French Military Invention 


CAPTAIN MARCHAND, of the French army, 
stationed at the Fort of St. Miel, has in- 
vented an ingenious device for the perfect- 


ing of artillery fire in war-time. It consists 
of a steel ladder adjusted to the pole of the 
ammunition-wagon, which raises the ob- 
server fifteen feet above the ground, per- 
mitting an officer to direct the fire of his 
battery with precision over a wider field 
than has hitherto been possible. 





The Preservation of Wood 


Smnce the earliest history, efforts have 
been made to discover some method of wood- 
preservation, the faculty of wood to with- 
stand atmospheric pressure being so small 
in comparison with its mechanical resist- 
unce. The tar coating resorted to in the ex- 
treme north of Europe, while successfully 
performing its office in those regions, is, 
for obvious reasons, unavailable in warmer 
climates. All of the other methods which 
up to this time have been tried have been 
defective in that solutions have been made 
use of which trom their evaporative nature 
make their action upon the wood effective 
only for a certain time. 

A new method, recently patented in Ger- 
many, would seem to afford great industrial 
possibilities, as it has none of the disad- 
vantages of the old methods. In this new 
method a fixed body is utilized, which be- 
comes solid upon being instilled into the 
pores of the wood. This substance is 
sulphur, applied in liquid form, and which, 
hardening completely, fills up all the inter- 
stices of the fibrous tissue. In all medium 
temperatures the sulphur will remain im- 
passive, resisting not only the influences of 
water, but also of acids, and alkaline solu- 
tions if cold. 


To apply the new preservative, sulphur is. 


fused, and when the liquid has reached a 
temperature of 140 degrees the boards or 
other wood are immersed. When the pores 
have become full, the temperature of the 
bath is lowered to 110 degrees, and the sul- 
phur becomes hard. 

The degree to which the wood is impreg- 
nated varies according to the nature of the 
wood, the temperature, and the duration 
of the bath. The increase in the weight is 
from thirty to thirty-five per cent. when the 
process is conducted in an open receptacle. 
A complete filling of the pores of the wood 
would increase the weight by two hundred 
per cent. 

Should time prove this method as success- 
ful as it now appears, its importance can 
scarcely be overestimated, as lumber, with 
its own original mechanical resistance, is 
given the quality to resist the elements 
which in its natural state it lacks. 
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LIQUEUR 


PERES 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THIS FAMOUS C 


GONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES DISTILLED 
BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS (PERES CHAR- 


TREUX) AT TH 


CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, AND KNOWN THROUGH- 
OUT THE WORLD AS CHARTREUSE, THE ABOVE 
CUT REPRESENTS THE BOTTLE AND LABEL 
EMPLOYED IN THE PUTTING UP OF THE ARTI- 
CLE SINCE THE MONKS’ EXPULSION FROM 
AND ITIS NOW KNOWN AS LIQUEUR 
PERES CHARTREUX (THE MONKS, HOW- 
ILL RETAIN THE RIGHT TO USE THE 
OLD BOTTLE, AND LABEL AS WELL), DISTILLED 





FRANCE 





EVER, ST 


BY THE SAME 
SECURELY GU 
MANUFACTURE 


AND WHO ALONE POSSESS A KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE ELEMENTS OF THIS DELICIOUS NECTAR, 


At first-c lass Wi 
Batjer & Co., 


Sole Agents for United States. 


EKO GRRE 


CHARTREUX 






ORDIAL, NOW MADE AT TARRA- 





E MONASTERY OF LA GRANDE 











ORDER OF MONKS WHO HAVE 
ARDED THE SECRET OF ITS 
FOR HUNDREDS OF YEARS 










ne Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 


45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
















Wild Life ~= 


revised 

FITTING per es 
ss" FofOrchard 2: 
x “Friends 
GOOD Worth 
DINNER . Knowing,” 
af with 

5 | an 1¢ numerous 

: eee additions 


By ERNEST 
INGERSOLL 





2 | New Edition, with many New Photographs 


$1.40 net 





| HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y, 


Books for Women 


FAMILY LIVING 


ON $500 A YEAR 
By Juliet Corson 


This is a daily reference book for young house 
wives. It contains just the things that all 
housekeepers must know—even the trifles. 








$1.25 


HOUSEKEEPING 
MADE EASY 
By Christine Terhune Herrick 


What to do in all parts of the house on every 
day in the week. Practical hints on everything 
from engaging a maid to arranging and serving 
dinners, etc. 

$1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





Letters 


of 
Credit. 


Financial 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable ‘Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer. 
tificates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 
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Financial 
Tue Auprr Company or New York 


WILLIAM A. NASH, AUGUST BELMONT, EDWARD T. PEKINE, 
JOHN J. MITCHELL, Acting President. Treas, and Gen. Manayer. 
GEORGE W. YOUNG, F, C. RICHARDSON, 

Vice-Presidents, Assistant Treasurer, 

Investigations for 
Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees. 
NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 


Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, 
Arcade Building, Easton Building, N. Y. Life Building, 
1sth and Market Sts. 15 State Street. La Salle and Monroe St 















EN 


Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 






NEN’ 





=eaait \ightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free, 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 








OPIUM *:: 








ziquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days. 


No pay till cured. Writ 


Dept. 57. 


e 
DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Lebanon, Ohio. 


Manufactured, by 


275 WATER ST 


NEW YORK 


This 
Publication is 
Printed With 
Branch Offices 

BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 


READ 


Fenwitch’s 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD 





Career 


Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 
Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 


Catalogue mailed on application. 
arerooms, Cor. sth Ave. 2ad St. 
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SOHMER & COMPANY, New York, 


THE NEW ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES FOR THE SIMPLON TUNNEL 


The photograph shows one of the electrical locomotives used in the electric service of the new Simplon Tunnel line. The tunnel, 
which is the longest in the world (20 km.), was opened carly in June. This is the first instance of the electrification of a 
European international railicay line, and the result of its operation will be observed with interest by engineers and electricians 


THE LARGEST VESSEL IN THE WORLD 











The new Cunard Line steamship “ Lusitania,” launched a few weeks ago on the Clyde, marks a long step forward in the 
building of ocean liners for speed and carrying capacity. It is claimed that she will be not only the largest but the fastest 
ocean-going steamship ever constructed. She is 790 feet over all, has a beam of 88 feet, and displaces 45,000 tons. Her equip- 
ment includes 25 boilers, developing 75,000 horse-power, and 4 propelling turbines, each energizing a separate shaft and pro- 
peller; and it is claimed for her that she will reduce the transatlantic trip to a four-day schedule, She will carry 2000 passengers 
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The New White House 


(Continued from page 993.) 


The White Heuse as it now stands is a 
charming example of architectural art, 
which if maintained in its present refine- 
ment and simplicity will be a lasting object 
of pleasure. 

The paintings which have been presented 
to or purchased by the Federal government 
from time to time do not exhibit the best 
product of the artists of this country. No 
attention has been paid to the size or scale 
of the paintings or the character of their 
frames so as to make them harmonize with 
each cther or to fit the architectural treat- 
ment or scale of the White House. 

It is to be regretted that some system 
has not been followed which would have 
secured only the best-qualified artists of dif- 
ferent periods, and at the same time have 
the paintings serve as suitable and_har- 
monious enrichment of the architectural 
features of the White riouse. Such acquisi- 
tions would have added materially to the 
value of the paintings and the beauty of 
the building. ¥ 

The south facade on the garden, from 
which is a beautiful view over the Mall to 
the river, is the principal front of the man- 
sion. The formal colonnades and the classie 
building, to attain its highest beauty, re- 
quire a gradation of formal landscape be- 
tween the house and the informal landscape 
of the grounds. <A formal planting with a 
terrace, balustrade, and steps is needed on 
this front to complete its artistic composi- 
tion and to enhance its beauty. It is to be 
hoped that not many more years will pass 
before this important work will be accom- 
plished. 

There is a vigorous movement to secure 
an Advisory Board on Federal Art with 
legal standing to advise on the character 
of buildings, statuary, landscape, and paint- 
ings. Such a Board is most important for 
the future artistic: preservation of the White 
House, the building in which the people of 
the country are most interested, so as to 
prevent it from again falling into the state 
of artistic degradation in which it was 
found when the restoration was under- 
taken. 
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To obtain a uniform Barley, we have built a new, up-to- 
date Malt House in the Best Barley section of Wisconsin, 
and Wisconsin is conceded to be the bdnner Barley State in 
the Union. Most brewers buy their Barley on the Board 
of Trade, and get a mixed article; in fact, do not know 
where their Barley comes from. 
Our Malt House is equipped with the Galland-Hen- 
ning ‘‘Drum System,”’ thus insuring us Slow-Grown 

8-Day Malt. Most beer is made from 4 to 5-day 
Malt, which is made by an unnatural process, 
costs less, and is not healthy. 


+HGH LIFE 


The Champagne of Bottle BEER 


FROM WHAT IT IS MADE 
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To obtain uniform Hops of the highest quality, we have 
made contracts with growers to take their entire crops. Onr 
Hop Growers rank among the largest, oldest and most able 
in the country. We have taken the entire crops of some for 
the past thirty to fifty years. We pay the highest price 
because we want the Best. 

The Water we use comes from the same bed of Lime 
Rock that Waukesha Water comes from, which city is 
located 12 miles West of our Brewery. We have 
three wells, each 2,000 feet deep into this rock, 
from which we draw our supply. 








| The story of the “Jumping Frog 





The Jumping Frog 


By MARK TWAIN 


This story first brought Mark Twain into prominence as a humorist. 
It had instant recognition as a notable piece of humorous fiction 
'and has remained a general favorite amid all the author's later work. 


"is now published as a book, with 


translation from fhe French and new addition by the author written 
in November of 1903. 


Humorously Illustrated with Twelve Full-page Drawings by Strothman 


Crown 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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EVANGELINE oe 


NOVA SCOTIA evanceuine 

EVANGELINE 

The Ideal Vacation Country with all the Charms of Foreign Lands 
A DIRECT SERVICE BETWEEN 


New York, Yarmouth, Halifax and St. John 


DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY'S 


SUPERB TWIN-SCREW NINETEEN-KNO1 
S. S. « PRINCE ARTHUR” 


Sailing from Pier 6, Martin’s Stores, Brooklyn, N. Y., at 2 P.M., every five days. 
S2~ Write for Sailing List. 
This offers tourists an opportunity of visiting the most beautiful of the Maritime Provinces 
and the far-famed “ Land of Evangeline” under the best and most delightful conditions, as 
the “PRINCE ARYHUR™” is one of the stanchest, fastest, and most luxurious steamships 


YARMOUTH | vew york { . HALIFAX 


Round Trip, $25.00 |} ( Round Trip, $32.00 
Including Meals and Cabin Berth. Individual Staterooms and Rooms de Luxe, $2.00 upward. 
For literature and tickets apply to THOS. COOK & SON, L185 and 245 Broadway and 
649 Madison Ave; RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 25 Union Square West, and all 
general tourist agencies, or to 
MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINE 
Company’s General Agents, Beaver Bidg., 82-92 Beaver Street, N.Y. 
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Copyright, 1906, by N. W. Penfield 
The Finish of the Yate-Harvard ’Varsity eight-oared Contest, with Harvard’s Boat (on the Left) Two Lengths ahead 


















































Yale’s Boat just after crossing the Finish Line, with No. 6 and Bow collapsed; No. 2 collapsed « moment later 


HARVARD WINS FROM YALE IN THE ’VARSITY BOAT-RACE FOR i 
THE FOURTH TIME IN TWENTY-ONE YEARS 


In the great collegiate rowing event of the year, the Yale-Harvard varsity eight-oared race at New London, on June 28, Har- 
vard achieved a signal triumph over her traditional victor, winning the race, for the fourth time in tirenty-one years, by about 
two lengths. The contest avas extremely hard fought, three of the men in the Yale boat collapsing at the finish line. Harvard 
covered the four-mile course down .the Thames to New London én 23 minutes 2 seconds; Yale’s time was slower by 9 seconds— 


23 minutes, 11 seconds. Harvard’s last rowing victory Over Yale was in 1899. and her tivo former ones in 1891 and 1885 
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Opium-Poppy Culture 


For some time’ past the Department of 
Agriculture has been engaged in experi- 
nenting with the opium-poppy, trial culti- 
vation being carried on in Vermont, Texas, 
and California, the greatest success having 
been achieved in the first-named State. The 
Department has already succeeded in pro- 
cuemg morphine directly from the poppy, 
and other favorable results are expected 
from the experiments. 

If properly exploited the cultivation of 
the opium poppy should prove a_ profitable 
industry in the United States, as there are 
large areas, particularly the upland regions 
skirting the Appalachian range and adjoin- 
ing the Rocky Mountains which would ap- 
pear particularly adapted to the plant, as 
the climatic conditions are very similar to 
the best poppy-growing districts of Asia 
Minor. In the East, very old methods of 
cultivation are still followed, and it is 
thought that American ingenuity would 
evolve improvements in both the cultivation 
and handling of the drug. The importance 
that the crop might be brought to assume 
can readily be appreciated when it is con- 
sidered that the United States import opium 
tu the amount of some $1,200,000 annually. 


A Sad Ending 

A younG clerk grown up in the employ of 
a prosperous German grocer was, by reason 
of his ability and knowledge of all the de- 
tails, virtually entrusted with the manage- 
ment of the business, and, although given 
frequent advances of salary, began to feel 
that his services were absolutely indispen- 
sable, and not properly apprec iated from a 
money point of view. He laid the matter 
before his employer, placing — particular 
stress on what a difficult matter. it would 
be to operate the business without him. 
This claim was admitted by the employer, 
who inquired further. 

“ But, Chon, vat if you should die?” 

“Oh, then you would have to get along 
without me,” remarked John. 

After a few minutes’ deep thought the 
employer looked up at John and said: 

“Vell, Chon, chust gonsider yourself 
deat.” 





America’s Nineteen Million 
Newspapers 


A BULLETIN recentiy made public at the 
Census Bureau, in Washington, shows that 
19.624,757 copies of daily newspapers, or 
one for every four persons, are turned out 
each week day in the United States. On 
Sundays the number printed is 11,539,521. 
The total amount charged for advertising 
in 190% was $145,531L.811. The capital in- 
vested in printing and publishing is $384,- 
021,359. 


No Siren 
Mr. Crry Boarper was being entertained 
by his rural sweetheart. 
“Do you play and sing * When the Cows 
are in the Corn,” Miss Milkyweigh?” 
Lord bless you, no!” she ejaculated; * I 
get the dogs and chase *em out.” 








A Question of Accommodation 


_ SENATOR HoAR used to tell the story of an 
incident he witnessed on a Boston street- 
car. It was about eleven o'clock P.M., the 
mystic hour when all law-abiding Bos- 
tonians Jose their thirsts. The Senator 
happened to notice a man running after the 
car and vainly trying to attract the con- 
ductor’s attention. The Senator notified the 
conductor, who stopped the car. The be- 
lated passenger, who was somewhat under 
the influence of liquor, had no sooner climb- 
ed aboard than he delivered himself of the 
following -remarks, “Shay, Mr. Conductor, 
does thish road run to ’commodate the 
passengers, or the passengers run to ’com- 
modate the road?” 
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The Supremacy and Leadership of 


Columbia Electric Carriages are acknowledged in every civilized country in the 
world. They provide the most luxurious, safe, efficient and convenient conveyance 
for town and suburban service and realize the highest ideals of electric automobile 
construction. 

The Victoria-phaeton, price $1,350, illustrated above, is the smartest, fastest, 


most up-to-date’ and most reliable light electric carriage to be had. In efficiency, 
style and equipment it stands high above all other vehicles in its class. By reason of 
its refined appearance, comfort, elegance, and simplicity of operation it is especially 
appropriate for ladies’ own use, and it is particularly well adapted for the requirements 
of physicians. 

The Runabout, price $900, is without a rival among carriages designed for 
similar use. It has many of the advantages of the Victoria-phaeton, the running 
gear, motive parts and control being practically the same. 

Columbia Electric Broughams, Hansoms, and Landaulets, price of each 
$4,000, have woma standing and recognition accorded to no other electric automo- 
biles of contemporary manufacture. They are intended for private service only and 
are built from plans and specifications representing the expressed desires and require- 
ments of an ultra-discriminating class of users. Each takes the place for town use of 
an ordinary private coach with three changes of horses. 

A — printed, illustrated Catalogue of all Columbia Electric Carriages will be sent 
Ss 


upon request; also separate Catalogues of Columbia Gasolene Cars and Columbia Electric 
Commercial Vehicles. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


New York Branch : 134-136-138 West 39th Street. Boston: Columbia Motor Vehicle Com- 

74 Stanhope Street. Chicago: Electric Vehicle Company, 1332-1334 Michigan Avenue. 

hiladelphia : Pennsylvania Electric Vehicle Company, 250 North Broad Street. Washington : 

Washington E. V. Trans. Company, 15th Street and Ohio Avenue. Pacific Coast Agents: Middle- 
ton Motor Car Company, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Member A. L. A. M. 





















Ghe Reconstruction ¢ Religious Belief 


By W. H. MALLOCK 
Author of “ Religion as a Credible Doctrine,” etc. 

An interesting and timely volume on the great subject of the contradictions between science and 
religion. The author takes a new point of view He accepts all the new teachings of science, and then, 
adopting the scientific method, goes on to show how religion may still justify itself and solve the 
apparent contradictions that beset an ultimate solution : Price, $1.75 net. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 
























THREE STAR 


WHISKEY. 


Distilled in the old- Fashioned, costly way. 


Sole Agents for U. 
W. A. TAYLOR & CO., NEW YORK. 
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Joan: ‘‘What be the meanin’ o' that number ’angin’ up in front?” 


Darby: ‘‘ Why, that be the number o’ people they’ve killed.” 
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BALTIMORE RYE 


BOTTLED BY 


WM.LANAHAN @ SON. 
BALTIMORE. 





«BECAUSE OF ITS 


MATURITY 


AND 


PURITY 


Sold at all first-class cafes and hy jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md- 
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’ Be Sure of | the Lens 








when buying your camera. The lens is the most important part 
of the outfit. Almost any kind of lens will make some kinds of 
pictures and under some conditions, but it takes a TESSAR Lens 
to make first class pictures under all kinds of conditions, Dark 
days, late or early hours, street scenes, landscapes, interiors, 
portraits, athletes, copies of the finest engravings are alike to 
Tessar. How much more pleasure and profit can be had from a 
camera fitted with a Tessar Lens, how much less wasted material 
and opportunities. Such standard cameras as Kodaks, Premos, 
Centuries, Hawkeyes, Graflex are now sold with Tessar Lenses. 
See that the dealer shows you a camera with a TESSAR Lens. 
Booklet ‘Aids to Artistic Aims” on request. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW YORK BOSTON WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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A Short Gistory of 
Che English People 


By JOHN RICHARD GREEN 








The history is too well known to 


Standard need comment or introduction. 
Work It is universally recognized as 

one of the standard works of 
Reliable English literature—a_ history of 
and the English people both reliable 


Comprehensive and comprehensive. 
The present edition is in fout 
volumes, richly illustrated, to ful- 


| In Four 

| Volumes fill the oft-expressed wish of the 
distinguished historian that Eng- 
With lish history might be so inter- 
Many preted by pictures that readers 
Illustrations Would see how men and things 
appeared to the spectators of 
4 that day, and how contempo- 
gee rary observers represented them. 
Illuminated Four Imperial Octavo Volumes 
Missals Cloth- - - - -$20.00 
Three-quarter Leather 30.00 

Manuscripts, Three-quarter Crush- 
Etc. f ed Levant - - - 40.00 


Sample pages and full particulars how to buy 
these sets, either for cash or on small monthly 
payments, can be obtained on application. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
ERE MI A 








18-HOUR TRAIN TO CHICAGO. 


> | 2 Oth CENTURY LI M ITE D. ii YORK CENTRAL AND LAKE SHORE. 
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MARK TWAIN’S 
Library of Humor 


Three 
Splendid 


Volumes 


O. W. Hotmes 


i. D. Warner 


MEN AND THINGS 
WOMEN AND THINGS 


THE PRIMROSE WAY 


HESE three new books comprise what is freshest, funniest, and 

most permanent in humor. That Mark Twain knows what is 

best and lasting in humorous literature goes without saying. He 
has drawn upon the works of all the best-known humorists, and some 
that you probably never heard of, and compiled three volumes that 
present the very best and funniest things ever written. The result is 
three good, big, funny books, with more laughter to the page ‘than it 
has ever been possible to get into print before. 

It would be difficult to find anywhere three volumes that are more 
popular or destined to remain so forall time. In these pages, brimming 
with fun and laughter, all sorts of readers will find a common ground 
for enjoyment. They are a dignified and delightful addition to any 
library. And they are brand new. 

Among the authors contributing to this series are such notable names 
as Mark Twain, George Ade, Carolyn Wells, Eugene Field, Bret Harte, 
“Bill Nye,” Thomas Bailey Aldrich, “Mr. Dooley,” W. D. Howells, 
George W. Cable, J. K. Bangs, Guy Wetmore Carryl, Joel Chandler 
Harris, etc., etc., etc. 

The three volumes are handsomely bound in splendid cloth, and 
illustrated af such well-known artists as Peter Newell, A. B. Frost, 


OUR OFFER 


We will send you the set of three volumes, all charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. 
If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense and 
we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $1.00 a month for six months 
until the total amount, $7.00, is paid. On receipt of your request for these books we 
will enter you as a subscriber for one year, without additional cost to you, for either 
Harper's MaGazine or HarpPer’s WEEKLY, or allow you three subscriptions for one 
year for HarPER’s Bazar. The cost to you for books and periodicals is $7.00. In 
writing, state which periodical you wish. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


James J. Rocue T. B. ALpricu 





Rex Beacu J. K. Banos 


Illustrated 
by Great 
Artists 
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Only Trans-Pacific travellers 
who have crossed by the 
different routes can fully 
appreciate the very great 
advantages of the route of the 














It follows the Sunshine Belt 

via beautiful Hawaii, where 
twelve daylight hours may be 
enchantingly spent in sight seeing 


From the New York Herald, January 7th, 1906 


Stretching completely across the Pacific is what may be termed the “Sunshine Belt.” Here 
the sun shines regularly, the trade winds blow gently, there is very little rain and the seas are never 
high. It is within this belt that the Hawaiian Islands are located, with their equable climate and 
subtropical verdure. ef 

North of this the Pacific presents much the same aspect as the Atlantic, with its cold winds, 
fog and blows, except that the icebergs of the North Atlantic are lacking. 








SERVICE NOT. AFFECTED BY 
THE SAN FRANCISCO DISASTER 


Travellers can find Hotel accommodations convenient to San Francisco, or may occupy their 





rooms aboard the steamers while in port, fronj which may be visited the greatest ruins of the age. 








From San Francisco to Hawait, 
Japan, Chinay and the Philippines 


Rates and information at any railroad ticket agent or trom 
PACIFIC MAIL S. S. CO., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE BOSTON 
1zo0 Jackson Boul. 1 B’way; 349 B'way 903 Olive Street Baltimore & Hanover 170 Washington Street 
PHILADELPHIA SYRACUSE W ASHINGTON 
632 Chestnut Street 212 W. Washington Street + 511 Pennsylvania Avenue 
HAMBURG (GERMANY) LONDON (ENGLAND) 
Amerika Haus, Ferdinandstrasse 49 Leadenhall Street 
R. P. SCHWERIN, 


Vice-President and General Manager. 
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